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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THEATRE FOSTERED BY THE 
W AR—A FELLOW-TRAVELER 
SPEAKS 


— the war temporarily closed 
theatres and dislocated theatrical 
industry in the countries caught up in its 
intricate operations, it has not by any 
means ‘killed the theatre’. On the con- 
trary, theatre is reappearing in new and 
unexpected forms. From China, Karl 
Chia Chen writes in this issue, ‘The 
undeclared Sino-Japanese war . . . has 
helped to establish a firm foundation 
for the new native spoken drama in 
China.” This development has taken 
place particularly in the universities and 
among groups that have sprung up all 
over the country, stimulated to activity 
by the government’s recognition of the 
urgent need of the population for educa- 
tion and recreation. From England and 
France come indications that a similar 
movement may result from the decen- 
tralization in progress in those countries. 
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Richard Whorf, as artist, sees the chorus 
dressing-room just before curtain time. 


ca 
‘LEGIT Upbeat All Over U.S.’, 


Variety's headline reads in an issue 
which describes Leave It to Me! as 
‘Hot’ in Philadelphia, Hamlet 
‘Princely’ in Baltimore, Kiss the 
Boys Goodbye ‘Spiffy’ in Boston, 
The Shrew ‘Big’ in five Middle 


The value of the theatre as a means of Western cities, and the town of Chi- 


assisting in the formidable task of read- 
justing dislocated populations has led 
to the reopening of the offices of the 
British Drama League and to the out- 
lining of programs on a national basis. 
‘The Ministry of Information’, the an- 


cago as being ‘In Full Swing’, with 
John Barrymore doing excellent 
business in his record-breaking run 
of twenty-five weeks there in My 
Dear Children and Ethel Waters 
winning cheers and the town’s big- 
gest gross in her first appearance in 
legitimate, in Mamba’s Daughters. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


THE organization of the Ballet 
Theatre brings to a head an ambi- 
tious project to focus the scattered 
forces of ballet here and abroad, 
without disrupting the commitments 
and schedules of existing companies. 
Eight choreographers have already 
been engaged to work with the 
newly formed group, and the serv- 
ices of others will be enlisted as the 
plan expands. 

Three of the choreographers, Adolf 
Bolm, Michel Fokine and Mikhail 
Mordkin, will largely be concerned 
with the revival of the repertories of 
the Imperial Russian and the Dia- 
ghileff ballets. From London’s Ballet 
Rambert Andrée Howard has been 
engaged, and Eugene Loring from 
the Ballet Caravan. The modern 
school is to be represented by An- 
tony Tudor and Agnes de Mille; Jose 


Fernandez will be responsible for & 


the Spanish ingredients of the bill- 
of-fare; and there will be a still-un- 
named choreographer for the Negro 
dance. 

Principal dancers and the corps de 
ballet have been widely drawn from 
existing companies and schools, with 
American dancers in the preponder- 
ance. In the offing is a permanent 
central school for ballet. Rehearsals 
got under way in the latter part of 
October, and the opening of the first 
season is scheduled for January 4. 


a 

ALTHOUGH both of Noel Coward’s 
plays scheduled for autumn produc- 
tion have been postponed, tempo- 
rarily at least, the war has not inter- 
fered with the publication of Mr. 
Coward’s first book of fiction, To 
Step Aside, announced by Heineman 
& Company in England and by 
Doubleday in the United States. 


e 
ELMER RICE was elected presi- 
dent of the Dramatists Guild at the 
annual meeting on November 7, to 


succeed Robert E. Sherwood, the 


retiring president. 
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nouncement states, ‘realizes that ama- 
teur play acting, and perhaps especially 
play reading, offers a method of social 
recreation which is peculiarly suited to 
the needs of countless centres which 
have been called into being as a result of 
civil defense and civil evacuation under 
war conditions.’ 

Candide reported, just before war 
broke out, that one of the distinctive 
features of the French theatre at the 
moment was the emergence of small, 
semi-amateur groups very much like our 
own community and art theatres. France 
may find, as England is finding, that 
these small groups scattered over the 
country, many of them outside the dan- 
er zones, will be important foci not only 
of dramatic life but of social readjust- 
ment. 

The professional theatre in both France 
and England is also being driven to look 
with fresh eyes on its organization and 
its objectives. The outcry caused by 
the temporary closing of the theatres at 
the beginning of the war brought into 
sharp focus the importance of the theatre 
itself in the lives of civilized men. Not 
only is it ‘the only possible pause in a 
man’s life’ as Hebbel says; it has, in this 
particular war, a very special quality to 
offer. As a leading London producer 
writes, ‘with the long winter ahead and 
early darkness added to the black-out, 
people must have relief and recreation of 
some sort. They undoubtedly will prefer 
to go to the lights and color of a theatre 
rather than to another well of darkness 
in a cinema. For once we have that at- 
traction to be thankful for.’ The prob- 
lems involved in reopening the theatres 








THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


are enormous, but they are being en- 
visaged with an imagination and a cour- 
age derived in no small measure from the 
conviction that the theatre is not only a 
diversion but a necessity essential to 
the sanity and survival of the citizens 
of the world. 


or a clear, concise account of the 
EF reasons why the more ardent par- 
tisans of all the -isms achieve such easy 
permanence in important organizations, 
it is not necessary to follow the learned 
economists or political writers. Burgess 


BURNS MANTLE, of the Daily 
News, was elected president of the 
New York Drama Critics Circle for 
1939-40. John Mason Brown, of 
the Post, is vice-president; Arthur 
Pollock of the Brooklyn Eagle, treas- 
urer; Richard Lockridge of the Sun, 
corresponding secretary. After ac- 
cepting the resignation of Edith 
J. R. Isaacs who, owing to an attack 
of arthritis, is temporarily incapaci- 
tated for theatre-going, and of 
Ruth Woodbury Sedgwick, whose 
publication, The Stage, no longer ex- 
ists, the Critics Circle elected three 
new members: Louis Kronenberger 
of Time, Grenville Vernon of The 
Commonweal, and Rosamond Gilder, 


Meredith — who acted as President of dramatic critic of THEATRE ARTS. 


Equity for a short, stormy season — 
tells the story better than any of them 
in an article in the October Common 
Sense called ‘Confessions of a Fellow- 
Traveler’. This is one of the few articles 
about the world of the theatre that 
THEATRE ARTS regrets not having had a 
chance to print. It was tempting to ask 
permission to reprint the whole of it. 
But Common Sense can be bought for 
twenty-five cents, and so we print only 
this typical paragraph, in the hope that 
it will lure all of our readers to the whole 
of the article, if only not to miss what 
Mr. Meredith says about the wisdom 
with which David Dubinsky, president 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, has handled the same 
problems that beset Mr. Meredith. 
“There was something to be said on 
the members’ side. I took stock and 
found that I had placed several of the 
extremists in responsible positions. These 
“fellow-travelers” (there were only a 
handful) work with a glorious vitality; 
they are always there when the others 


ROBERT FLEMYNG, recently 
seen in New York in Spring Meeting 
and No Time for Comedy, is in the 
RASC. David Ffolkes, whose de- 
signs for Richard II, Hamlet and 
Henry IV are known to American 
theatregoers, has joined a cavalry 
regiment. Michel Saint-Denis, direc- 
tor of the Compagnie des Quinze and 
many London productions, is with 
the French forces. Aubrey Ham- 
mond is now designing camouflage 
for the army. The list grows longer 
daily, as also does the list of those 
like Maurice Evans in America and 
John Gielgud in England who have 
offered their services and been told 
to continue their professional work 
for the present. 
6 

UNITY THEATRE, which is out- 
side the ‘target area’, opened on 
September 19 with a Sandbag Follies 
‘written and produced in three 
days’. Carrying scripts and gas 
masks, the spirited actors of Lon- 
don’s only workers’ theatre launched 
a cheerful satire with plenty of topi- 
cal seasoning including hits at air 
wardens, the B.B.C., Hitler, govern- 
ment communiqués and its old tar- 


get, the Cliveden Set. 
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TWENTY-SIX shows, including don’t show up. They are up to a certain 


try-outs, were on the hinterland’s 
boards in one recent week and sev- 
eral more were slated to go out. Al- 
though this figure is small compared 
to those of the ‘good old days’, show- 
men find it a healthy indication that 
the road is really ‘coming back’ — 
or rather that Broadway is ‘going 
back’ to the road. The subscription 
audiences of the American Theatre 
Society in the key cities in the East 
and Middle West assure good plays 
a good following and the newly 
formed Legitimate Theatre Corpora- 
tion which is sending out four recent 
Broadway successes on a national 
coast-to-coast circuit also guaran- 
tees a subscription audience. 


a 
HARALD ANDRE proves once 
more that youth is not a question of 
teens but of temperament. His re- 
turn as director of the Stockholm 
Royal Opera after an interval of 
business and journalism infuses re- 
newed life into that institution. His 
plans for the winter are modern in 
spirit and imaginative in concep- 
tion. He wants to put on new 
operas and old operas in new ways. 
He promises an early production 
of Korngold’s Kathrin which was 
banned in Vienna. Jon-And will do 
the sets. There is a new Swedish 
opera, Singoalla, by Gunnar de 
Frumerie on the schedule and fresh 
productions of La Fille de Mme. 
Angot and Amelia Goes to the Ball. 


® 
THE Comédie-Frangaise reopened 
on October 11, giving Moliére’s Mis- 
anthrope and Musset’s I/ Faut qu’une 
Porte Soit Ouverte ou Fermée. With 
the extension of the curfew from 10 
to II p.M., other theatres are follow- 
ing suit. Sacha Guitry staged a char- 
ity show at the Madeleine on Octo- 
ber 24, and plans to tour the prov- 
inces with an all-star cast, the 
profits to go to outfitting ambu- 
lances for the front. 
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point reliable and idealistic workers. In 
times of stress, when the liberals are 
doing the normal, homely things that 
normal, homely people do, they gleam 
white and honorable in contrast to the 
dark and selfish reactionaries. They have 
a comforting persuasiveness that en- 
ables you to carry on when your knees 
are buckling and your lids are heavy with 
fatigue. So sometimes you travel along 
— thinking to part before it is too late. 
. . . In fact, sometimes, in extremities, 
. . » you enter their council chambers. 
Why? Merely because their doors are 
open the widest. And you listen to their 
advice and feel grateful for additional 
vigorous recruits — which they are quick 
to bring in. You have yelled yourself 
hoarse for help proportional to all sides 
and find them the quickest to appear. 
So instead of waiting longer with the 
patience democracy requires you travel 
a little farther than you should. When 
that happens, whether in a union, a 
country, or a continent, the situation 
becomes dangerous. For the issue has 
become so deceptively simple in the 
minds of actors or peasants or business- 
men, that people look around for a 
Stalin or more likely for a Hitler or a 
Father Coughlin to straighten the whole 
thing out in terms that can be readily 
understood.’ 


_ lighter vein: Aldous Huxley will do 
the script for a movie of Pride and 
Prejudice. Bernard Shaw is reported dis- 
gruntled over fan mail welcoming him 
as a bright young newcomer, on the 
strength of the film Pygmalion. 
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THE BALLET RUSSE, Danilova and Platoff in Devil’s Holiday 
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In the Sun 


Krom the fabulous and much discussed film on Mexico made by Eisenstein 
but never brought to the screen in the form he intended, Marie Seton has 
fashioned a feature picture which she calls Time in the Sun. The editor is 
Paul Burnford, a young British documentary director who has worked with 
Paul Rotha; and the new film is said to follow the basic structure of Eisen- 
stein’s original plan. 

Eisenstein planned the film iva Mexico in five parts: | ) Mexico before the 
Spanish Conquest, represented by the survival of customs dating back to 
early times; 2) the introduction of Christianity, and its effect upon the 
Indians; for this section he took ceremonials and dances dramatizing the 
defeat of the Indians and the acceptance of Christianity; 3) Mexico after the 
separation from Spain, but still ruled by the system of peonage instituted by 
Cortez (the story of the hacienda represents this time [1906] and part of it 

was used for the film Thunder over Mexico); 4) the Revolution; this story 
was never shot, but it was to have shown the birth of a baby during a battle 
between revolutionary and federal troops; 5) modern Mexico with its modern 
organization contrasting with the traditional festival of All Souls’ Day. 

The accompanying pictures show two phases of the Easter celebration, the 
symbolic Crucifixion and the peons worshiping outside the church. Above is 
an all-too-topical figure from the All Souls’ Day festival. This “Death Day’ 
which the Indians celebrate with such fervor is a mixture of the ancient 
Aztec cult of the dead and of the Christian Feast of All Souls. Eisenstein 
used it as the final episode of his film because he found in it a blending of all 
those elements, past and present, which make up Mexico today. 
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GEORGE ABBOTT DIRECTING TOO MANY GIRLS 


The famous ‘Abbott touch’ which has enlivened so many Broadway rough 
and tumbles is bestowed in person here on Diosa Costello as the impresario 
interrupts her number with Desi Arnaz to suggest some new routine. Mr. 
Abbott has directed the Rodgers and Hart musical with his accustomed 
verve, and with Robert Alton supervising the dancing the show has all the 
slickness of Broadway at its best. 








Spotlighting the Director 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


a THEATRE is nothing if not temperamental. After wallowing for 
weeks in the depths of defeatism and gloom, it suddenly decided 
that its world had not come to an end, that, on the contrary, in these 
turbulent and confusing times the theatre’s escapist functions would 
be more highly prized than ever. With London, Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna out of the running, New York bids fair to be a battered world’s 
one amusement centre during the coming months. And so, immensely 
cheered by these considerations, a series of comedies came rolling into 
town. 

The opening honors went to the directors. Diverting as his and 
Moss Hart’s script may be, it is George Kaufman, the director, who 
scores in The Man Who Came to Dinner. His adept showmanship 
turned this riotous cartoon of America’s screen- and air-lined celeb- 
rities into a rich evening’s entertainment. Taking their good friend 
and boon companion, Alexander Woollcott, by the seat of his ample 
pants, the authors have landed him in a wheel chair in the wilds of a 
middle-western town disguised as Sheridan Whiteside, radio speaker, 
lecturer, writer and friend of the great. An unwilling dinner guest 
Whiteside finds himself, by the mishap of slipping on the ice as he 
came into the house, an infuriated inmate of the harmless, ordinary 
household where he had come to dine. His hostess is pleased and 
proud to be harboring a lion, not knowing that lions are merely over- 
grown hell-cats when deprived of their natural surroundings. The 
household is turned upside down, strange guests and even stranger 
gifts pour in. The air is thick with invective, and the plot, hinging on 
Whiteside’s determination to prevent his secretary from marrying a 
local journalist, is thicker still. 

In his capacity of joint creator of this crack-brained fable, Mr. 
Kaufman has presented himself with a teasing directorial problem: 
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The Man 
Who Came 
to Dinner 
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how is it possible to hinge a fast-moving farce around a Falstaffian 
gentleman of known bulk and sloth, who throughout the play is fas- 
tened immovably in a wheel chair? Kaufman’s method of overcoming 
the difficulty of a static hero is to turn him into the target on which 
all the action of the play is focused. Whiteside is the bull’s-eye in this 
game of darts. The movement of all the characters in the play con- 
verges upon him, even that of the people never seen upon the stage 
itself, the friends at home and abroad who telephone and telegraph 
and send presents to this fabulous invalid. But if Whiteside is a centrip- 
etal, he is also a centrifugal force, If the action of the play centres 
on him, its violent activity emanates from him. His ruthless diatribes, 
his devastating wit, his endless flow of conversation, are a form of 
activity in themselves, and Kaufman has given them their full value 
by his ingenious devices of enlargement. The telephone with which 
Whiteside reaches out to mid-ocean to bring onto the scene of action 
the predatory actress who is to vamp the journalist away from the 
secretary; the dictating of his wide-flung letters and telegrams; the 
Christmas Eve broadcast with which the second act curtain is brought 
down — all these extend his activities to the ends of the earth and 
make the stationary protagonist as active a fulcrum of comic action 
as could be desired. 

Behind his Shavian whiskers, Monty Woolley proves himself 
a most ingratiating enfant terrible. His suave elegance of appearance 
and manner are a perfect frame for the intolerable egotism and 
effrontery of the character he portrays. He enunciates his remarks, 
most of them in the worst possible taste and all of them cruelly witty, 
with an epicurean precision and zest. Mr. Woolley’s eyes seem to 
gleam with malice, his deceptively amiable whiskers positively crackle 
with devilish glee at each new and ruthless move in his campaign 
of selfishness. As an actor, Mr. Woolley has a very neat gift of visible 
thinking and an economy of gesture which keeps his performance 
steadily on the plane of high comedy. 

Mr. Kaufman has picked his entire cast with the wisdom of wide 
experience. Edith Atwater, as the great man’s secretary, lends a 
pleasing note of sincerity to the wild proceedings, while Carol 
Goodner, an American actress with an outstanding English reputa- 
tion, plays the predatory star with a nice combination of *-mper and 
temperament. David Burns, also better known to English than to 
American audiences, has a goofy comedy attack that makes his Banjo 
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SEE MY LAWYER 


Movement, pace, violence, goofiness are familiar ingredients in a George 

Abbott production. Although this farce about a group of penniless ‘awyers 
and a Broadway playboy, who is their only client, lacks the bite and whacky 
gaiety of Three Men on a Horse, it isa good illustration of a type of play that 
depends largely on direction to point it to success. Mr. Abbott’s pupil Ezra 
Stone, who is now in the cast, took over the master’s directorial baton in 


aa ’ 
this instance, wielding it in familiar, if slightly over-enthusiastic, style. 
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THE POSSESSED 


The Chekhov Theatre presented as its first offering a colorful and highly 
stylized production of a play by George Shdanoff based on the novels of 
Dostoiev sky. Trained and directed by Michael Chekhov the young actors 
are shown here against one of Dobujinsky’ s expressively flamboyant sets. 
Woodrow Chambliss plays Verkhovensky the protagonist of the material- 
istic revolution; Beatrice Straight is Lisa, Ellen Van Volkenburg (one of the 
guest players who have joined the group for this production) is Mme. 
Stavrogin, Alonzo Hinkley is Drozdov, Burke Clarke the Governor General. 
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(alias Harpo Marx) a high spot in the last act. John Hoysradt’s take- 
off of Noel Coward, especially his tight-lipped rendering of the satiric 
song hit, and Mary Wickes’ angular, terrified nurse, are excellent, as 
are all the bits, large and small, which Mr. Kaufman with his flair for 
telling detail has set together in his mad mosaic. The wit and wise- 
cracks of this scorpion-tongued farce are perhaps too insular for wide 
consumption, as they are certainly too topical for long survival, but 
as presented by a master showr-an here and now, The Man Who Came 
to Dinner has come to stay. 

Samson Raphaelson is another author who is also his own director. 
His Sky/ark brings Gertrude 1. wrence vack to New York in a comedy 
that owes more to her bright, parti.:i_ar sparkle than to its own merits. 
Set by Donald Oenslager in one of those elaborate living-rooms that 
neatly reflect the bank balance of the owners, the play tells a thin tale 
of an apparently successful ten-year-old marriage which nearly 
smashes up on the reef of the husband’s over-addiction to business, 
combined with the wife’s restless desire for something new and strange. 
Shortly after the first-act curtain goes up, it seems as though a 
casual dinner guest, alcoholic, saturnine but discerning, might provide 
the requisite diversion. However, the sanctity of the home is, in the 
end, preserved. The husband, after a fake reform, indicates that a real 
one is pending. The tempter departs and an adopted baby is in pros- 
pect. Peace is re-established in the nicely upholstered, suburban 
interior. 

Miss Lawrence, in her efforts to give color to this stencil, relies 
overmuch on continuous motion. Her performance, which is always 
animated and full of goings and comings, becomes at times strained 
and jerky. She is more effective in those moments when her material 
permits her to relax as, for instance, in an ingenious scene where the 
estranged wife and husband hold a three-cornered conversation over 
the telephone with the potential co-respondent. It is a clever bit of 
directing, brilliantly acted, as were also a number of scenes in the first 
two acts. Glenn Anders’ first entrance through the French windows, 
slightly tight but entirely master of the situation; the same actor’s 
restrained and neatly timed exit after the wife has made clear that 
she would have none of him; Miss Lawrence’s battle with the boss’ 
wife, a highly satisfactory cat fight with claws unfurled; Donald 
Cook’s matter-of-fact manner of disregarding his wife’s efforts to 
revive sentimental memories — all these are pleasant passages in a 
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Skylark 




















Ladies and 
Gentlemen 
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play which does not succeed either in its direction or its writing in 
doing much more than provide an inadequate vehicle for Miss 
Lawrence’s vivid talents and ingratiating personal charm. 

Not much more can be said for Helen Hayes’ new play, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, adapted by Charles MacArthur and Ben Hecht from a 
drama by L. Bush-Fekete. It is strongly reminiscent of Ladies of the 
Fury and other trial plays, providing the same assortment of humorous 
human oddities shut up in a jury room for weeks together, working 
through the inevitable love affair and ending with the foreordained 
deadlock over the verdict which is finally resolved by the heroine’s 
resourceful charms. Miss Hayes, as the young woman juror who 
champions the cause of the defendant on trial for the murder of his 
wife, gives as always an expert performance. Freed from her royal 
accoutrements, her ever-youthful face and figure seem more alert 
than ever. The corners of her lips curl up engagingly; her voice has its 
accustomed lilt. When she dons a white crépe-de-chine night robe and 
steps upon a moonlit balcony, it is something of a shock that Philip 
Merivale, stationed on an adjacent fire-escape, does not break into 
Shakespearean blank verse. 

If Miss Hayes makes no particular effort to present the picture of a 
disillusioned woman who has put love behind her and has become a 
hard-bitten and efficient secretary, her devoted followers will not 
complain. The fire-escape scene and the subsequent one on the moun- 
tainside, where the jurors go to see the crime re-enacted, give Miss 
Hayes and Mr. Merivale an opportunity to play suppressed and 
almost inarticulate love scenes with a dignity and restrained tender- 
ness that compensate for their banality. Mr. Merivale as an upright, if 
somewhat conventional, middle-aged architect, with a wife and 
children in the background, performs in his familiar vein — relaxed, 
assured and easy. He is, of course, the foreman of the jury and is 
won over to the cause of the defendant when he himself falls in love 
outside the matrimonial enclosure. The last scene of the play, however, 
is not his but Miss Hayes’. Over a birthday cake the juror’s wife has 
sent him, Miss Hayes pronounces a toast, which is also a renuncia- 
tion. She can handle a moment of this kind with extraordinary skill, 
sustaining exactly the right note, neither too tremulous nor too 
tragic. It is a pity that such artistry should be wasted on mediocre 
material but the play does at least provide Miss Hayes with a release 
from her long servitude to the Housman vignettes. 
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SPOTLIGHTING THE DIRECTOR 


The first production of the Chekhov Theatre, the group of young 
players who have been trained and directed by Michael Chekhov, was 
an arresting example of directorial virtuosity. The Possessed was 
molded by Mr. Chekhov with a passionate intensity that flamed 
through its unfamiliar idiom and demanded attention and respect 
even in its most turgid moments. Written by George Shdanoff and 
translated by Elizabeth Hapgood, the play, which was derived from 
Dostoievsky’s novels, was an impassioned argument for revolution 
based on spiritual regeneration and not on materialistic philosophy. 
The story described the soul-pilgrimage of a young revolutionary 
leader, Nicholas Stavrogin, in whom the two contradictory principles 
were in conflict. The influences that were brought to bear on him, the 
plottings and the counter-plottings of revolutionary groups, his own 
mental struggles and final emergence into the light of spiritual faith 
were the materials for a succession of fifteen scenes which Mr. Chek- 
hov presented in a highly stylized production. 

The costumes and scenery designed by M. Dobujinsky, a distin- 
guished artist of the pre-revolutionary Russian theatre, made use of 
significant detail, of exaggeration and distortion to create the mood 
required. His colors and lighting were most effective, especially in the 
decadent baroque of his aristocratic interiors, and the symbolic 
bridges and broken arches of his exteriors. He used a series of small 
inset stages set against black hangings with window and sky effect 
projected against the back-drop. The platform stages permitted 
quick changes of scene, but also tended to hamper the action by forc- 
ing it continuously centre-stage and by providing crowded and 
occasionally awkward playing spaces for the performers. 

Under Mr. Chekhov’s experienced tutelage the young actors who 
have been working together for three years, first at Dartington Hall 
and recently in America, acquitted themselves of their first public 
assignment with honor. If their performance was over-strained and 
over-emphatic, the fault lay in the fact that the play was keyed too 
high from the beginning. There were no gradations in the direction, 
with the result that when a climax might have been reached — as, for 
instance, in the scene of the revolutionary meeting — the players had 
already exhausted their acting vocabulary. They had no reserves to 
call upon, and fifteen consecutive scenes of extreme tension ani! 
violence became as exhausting to watch as they must have been wear- 
ing to perform. The difficulty was not merely that Mr. Chekhov had 
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conceived his production in the terms of symbolism and exaggerated 
emphasis, but that he failed to win his audience to an acceptance of 
his technique of expression by a gradual approach. The journalist, for 
instance, was so grotesque an embodiment of darting evil and simian 
agility that by the end of the play he had become a parody of himself. 
It was, therefore, in the few quieter scenes that the young actors 
showed at their best: the journalist himself, played by Woodrow 
Chambliss, in the scene with the Governor; John Flynn as Stavrogin 
as he listened to The Stranger propound the Truth and the Way; 
Beatrice Straight in a moment of dark beauty and terror when she 
realizes the man she loves is an empty husk. But these moments of 
stillness were rare. Chekhov kept the action at fever heat, and de- 
manded and obtained from his young people stylized movement, clear 
speech and a feeling for ensemble which augur well for the future. It 
will be interesting to see what they can do in less violent circum- 
stances. With an animateur such as Michael Chekhov, they should go 
far. There is too little variety in acting styles, too little boldness in 
directorial techniques in the theatre not to welcome such experiments 
even when they are not altogether successful. 


Actually the first director to set the fall comedy pace was George 
Abbott, who came to town by proxy with Richard Maibaum and 
Harry Clork’s See My Lawyer. Mr. Abbott as producer did not himself 
control the lunatic proceedings of this kinetic farce, but his protégé 
and pupil, Ezra Stone, carried on for him. The young actor who scored 
his initial successes in Brother Rat and What a Life, has learned the 
master’s methods, if not his moderation. The play, which concerns 
three young lawyers who are saved from penury by the acquisition of 
a mad, millionaire playboy as their only client, presents ample oppor- 
tunity for undiluted farce-comedy of the jack-in-the-box type. It is 
redeemed from utter inanity by Ted Hart’s disarming pint-pot style 
of comedy, by Milton Berle’s vigorous performance as the hero, 
whereby he rounds out his vaudeville-movie-radio-revue career by 
a bout in the ‘legitimate’, by Eddie Nugent’s pleasant portrayal of 
the lunatic-at-large, and by the generally animated effect of the 
performance of the whole cast. 

It is, however, as cheer leader of Pottawatomie, the alma mater of 
never-never land, that Mr. Abbott displays his directorial virtuosity 
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Jo Mielziner’s neo-Spanish belfry at Pottawatomie College serves alter- 
nately as a hide-out of the boys from the campus’ too many girls and as a 
trysting place in the tuneful Rodgers and Hart musical frolic. Here it is 
being invaded by Diosa Costello, the Cuban siren, to the delight of Desi 
Arnaz and the dismay of Eddie Bracken and Hal LeRoy — three of the 
principal heroes of George Abbott’s engaging football backfield. 
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A surrealist note in the gay proceedings of The Straw Hat Revue. Lilli Sandan, 
a young German dancer, substitutes an arm for a head and generally re- 
verses the natural order of the human body with grotesque results. 














SPOTLIGHTING THE DIRECTOR 


in all its brilliance. The first musical of the new season, Too Many 
Girls, crashed to its intermission finale with all the stops pulled out. 
Without benefit of ‘internationally famous stars’ on the stage, but 
with Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart at his elbow, Jo Mielziner 
and Raoul Péne du Bois back stage and Robert Alton in charge of the 
dance floor, Mr. Abbott marshaled his juvenile forces to success. He 
has taken the battered theme of college and football from the shelf 
and set it at a slightly cock-eyed angle on the stage. Pottawatomie is 
co-ed and New Mexico, so that Spanish, Cuban, Indian and what- 
have-you music, dances and costumes are in order. The usual col- 
legiate formulas are present but all slightly askew. The cheer leader 
is a loose-jointed little Cuban dancer; the pert sorority caps worn by 
the girls are hallmarks of virginity; the engaging juveniles, four in 
number, each a bright, particular football star in his own college, are 
acting as hired bodyguards for the daughter of a millionaire. From 
these ingredients, George Marion, Jr. has concocted a plot which is 
sprinkled with piquant lyrics and two-dimensional wisecracks. The 
score boasts some delightfully humorous and tuneful moments, such 
as ‘I Like to Recognize the Tune’, ‘I Didn’t Know What Time It 
Was’, and ‘Give It Back to the Indians’. The latter ditty, together 
with that somewhat scandalous little number, ‘The Sweethearts of 
the Team’, are ably projected by Mary Jane Walsh, who has a force- 
ful, dark vigor which should take her far. She vies with Eddie Bracken, 
who here makes his debut in musical comedy, in her gift for putting 
over an effective song. Mr. Bracken, an alumnus of the Abbott 
Academy, brings his fresh and unhackneyed style to play in this 
debonair gambol. With Richard Kollmar, the young Cuban Desi 
Arnaz and the incredibly agile and loose-limbed Hal LeRoy, he 
completes as gay a quartet of youngsters as can be found along this or 
any other Rialto. 


The Straw Hat Reoue, rounded up and directed by Max Liebman, 
presents Broadway playgoers with another collection of young enter- 
tainers in a series of sketches which range all the way from the excel- 
lent to the execrable. Imogene Coca leads the way as one of the funnier 
of the younger comics; and the foreign contingent, as represented here, 
also does very well for itself. Meta Mata and Otto Hari are expert 
dancers in the satiric vein and are well in the front of their particular 
genre, especially in their take-off of Shan-Kar and Hindu dancing in 
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general. Another very youthful artist from abroad, Lilli Sandan, gives 
a startling performance as a surrealist scarecrow in which she makes 
use of a simple device, that of substituting, by means of a camouflage 
costume, one set of limbs for the other — with the macabre effect of 
a Dali painting come to life. The dance end of the show is particularly 
well sustained by Dorothy Bird, formerly one of Martha Graham’s 
group, in the modern idiom, and Bronson Dudley, who made his mark 
last year in Set to Music, in a romantic tap-dance number. 


Revivals offer a very special challenge to the director both because 
of the familiarity of the playgoer with the material presented and the 
effect of time upon the script itself. Mr. Sillman’s revival of Sidney 
Howard’s They Knew What They Wanted suffered from the fact that 
the director, Robert Ross, had no discernible point of view toward his 
script. The play emerged as a blurred, somewhat shaky replica of the 
original, its bright colors dulled, its poignant emotions muted. June 
Walker gave a sincere, if monotonous, performance, perhaps nearer 
the realities of a San Francisco spaghetti-joint waitress than were 
Pauline Lord’s heart-breaking overtones, but certainly less moving. 
Giuseppe Sterni, in spite of broad gestures and an unimpeachable 
accent, entirely failed to capture the gusto and the crudity, the 
peasant generosity and plenitude that the part cries out for. The play 
needs rich and vital acting to extract the illusive essence of this comi- 
tragedy of a harvest planted by one and reaped by another, but also 
it will always need, as it needed in this production, a forceful and 
inventive hand at the helm. 

The Surry Players’ revival of Three Sisters came to grief for reasons 
exactly opposite to those which obscured the possible values of 
Howard’s play. Samuel Rosen had a very obvious intention in the 
handling of this modern classic. The director’s hand was clearly upon 
it, in a way which was bound to challenge argument and might very 
readily have led to success. Inspired perhaps by Chekhov’s reiterated 
statement that he thought he was writing a comedy, the Surry 
Players gave their production a lighter note than is usual for this 
play. They set their scene in a roofless house, elegantly furnished 
though curiously constructed as to exits and entrances. Arbitrary 
platforms provided a succession of acting levels, while the costumes 
were as frankly rich and non-realistic as the brocaded wall of the 
garden in the last act. 
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With the elimination of the usual realistic details of a cluttered, 
provincial life dogged by gentility and poverty, the spiritual frustra- 
tions with which the play is concerned were all the more difficult to 
express. It proved an impossible task for the young players, whose 
vitality persistently shone through their external expressions of 
futility. The tragedy of the Three Sisters (for in spite of Chekhov it is 
a tragedy to us today, as it was to the first company that acted it) 
is that these people, the men as well as the women presented in the 
play, can never reach their different ‘Moscows’, not because of outside 
prohibitions — lack of money, opportunity or even ability — but 
because of the broken spring within them, the psychological inertia 
which overtakes a dying social order. None of the young actors under 
Mr. Rosen’s direction expressed this inner flaw except Hume Cronyn, 
who played the pathetic and despicable Andrei with a baffled, helpless 
effectiveness. 

Mr. Rosen’s search for the unusual led him to eliminate some 
effects which have become almost classic, such as that of the birthday 
party in the first act, where the family and friends assemble at the 
table upstage, while a succession of single scenes is played down front 
or at one side. As originally staged, this passage was almost a symbol 
of the play as a whole, the single ‘voice’ detaching itself from the en- 
semble, the individual soul, following its lonely course, even though 
surrounded, indeed hedged in, by others of its kind. In this scene, as 
in his general conduct of the play, Mr. Rosen did not succeed in sub- 
stituting a convincing new interpretation for the traditional one from 
which he broke away. Three Sisters is a difficult and complex sym- 
phony of mood, motives, passions and aspirations. ‘It is as com- 
plicated as a novel,’ Chekhov wrote, ‘and, they say, the spirit is 
suicidal.’ It is hardly surprising that a group of young and com- 
paratively inexperienced actors, no matter how able and sincere they 
may be, cannot carry it to the new heights which a revival must score 
in order to attract a public unaccustomed to the repertory system. 


Tantalized by the Lunts’ elusive Festival of Comedy which was 
put off last spring and now made impossible by the futility of reviving 
Idiot's Delight and other anti-war plays at this day and hour, THEATRE 
ARTS, in the person of its dramatic critic, betook itself to Washington 
to catch The Taming of the Shrew before that riotous opus disappeared 
across the country on a transcontinental tour. This is a director’s 
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holiday indeed, a ‘regardless’ revival based on no ascertainable tradi- 
tion except that of ‘making gentle folk laugh’, as Moliére expressed it. 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble is given credit for directing the gallimaufry, 
but since the ‘scheme of production’ was devised by Mr. Lunt and 
Miss Fontanne, the production and costumes planned by Claggett 
Wilson, the ad lib noises written in and executed by Richard Whorf, 
it would seem that a good many cooks went to the concocting of this 
particular kettle of fish. Here is directing at its gayest and most imagi- 
native, a revivifying of old material with a wealth of visual and theat- 
ric invention which brings it to new life. 

By using the Shakespearean induction and giving the play itself 
as a gambol staged by a strolling commedia dell arte company for the 
diversion of Christopher Sly, full license is granted for the most 
engaging and also, incidentally, the most erudite buffooneries. From 
Callot’s drawings and Tiepolo’s murals, from gorgeous Renaissance 
paintings and from the frescoes that adorned Italian palace walls, 
have been gathered a band of players that include clowns, dwarfs, 
jugglers, Zannis, Pantalones, and the dashing young lovers, who in the 
play turn into Katherine and Petruchio. The text of The Taming 
cannot be taken very seriously even though Shakespeare’s name is 
attached to it, and to overlay it with beauties of costume and fan- 
tasies of direction, such as the splendid artificial horse on which 
Katherine rides home, or the golden chariot in which the Tamer and 
the Tamed are whisked away, is a delight indeed. Miss Fontanne rips 
through her ‘raging’ part with fine abandon and she and Mr. Lunt 
are well matched in the argument of wits at their first meeting, as in 
the delightful passage concerning the moon, high spots in a play 
mainly useful as a skeleton for directorial high jinks. 

The Lunts’ revival of their baroque gambol comes as a cheerful 
celebration of the fifteenth year of their association with the Theatre 
Guild. They made their debut together under the aegis of that organ- 
ization in The Guardsman in 1924. Today they stand triumphantly 
on their own feet, undoubtedly the leading acting partnership in the 
country, as single-mindedly devoted to the theatre as ever and more 
able than ever to lead it forward into new and better ways. 
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‘Theatre in the Dark 


ASHLEY DUKES 


fe FORM any real picture of London’s capacity for entertainment 
at this time — or for that matter any other European city’s — 
you must envisage the background of natural darkness at nightfall. 
This in itself is a new dramatic dimension in our lives. In a great city 
it brings a stumbling confusion wherever crowds are gathered; but 
in the wider perspective it makes an effect of strange calm and 
dignity. Nobody surely will ever again desire to see a neon sign, or a 
frame of restless little lights chasing each other round an advertise- 
ment, or any of the trivial forms of glare that have slowly been im- 
posed upon us, always a little gaudier and more dazzling, until we 
have accepted them as inevitable nuisances of civilization. They were 
put out in an hour; and now that Whitehall stands in grey moonlight, 
who will even ask to see the lamp in the Westminster clock tower 
that tells of Parliament in session? It is true the blackout needs some 
relief. The diminutive winking traffic lights are welcome because they 
outline the curving vista of a Piccadilly or a Strand; and their amber, 
for which pedestrians wait, gives almost glimmer enough to make 
a crossing safe. Buses and taxis are moving lanterns too. But anyone 
who cares to face the challenge of a few sentries can walk in the park, 
and so quit the country altogether for a countryside. With the darken- 
ing comes rest of body and mind. 

Pascal said truly that most of man’s ills arise from his inability or 
unwillingness to sit still in a room by himself. In this city he carries 
his solitude with him as he moves, aware only of shapes and footfalls 
about him. I can walk with pleasure mile after mile in such a London, 
remembering Florentine hills and Austrian valleys, the gondolier’s 
cry 2s he turns the bend of a Venetian waterway, the dusk in Provence 
and especially at Les Baux, the chiming of the clocks of Alengon, a 
night passage of the road over the Black Forest, the front of the Three 
Moors at Augsburg, and the rounded shapes of Chiltern hills. The 
thought recurs that darkness itself is a mirror, darkness lightens, 
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darkness is playhouse and image. And knowing well, as all men must 
know who do not try to deceive themselves, that the old world we 
knew is dead and a new world has begun, and great good fortune has 
called us to live in both of them, and nostalgia and memory mean 
nothing of themselves, and last September’s lovely evening has no 
more enduring power than last year’s admirable dinner and bottle of 
wine, I am willing to embrace image and reality in one. Some of the 
old things are doomed to vanish, many of the new will endure. 
Certainly if I could choose my destination in the voyage of time, it 
would be this autumn of 1939 in London, walking under the hunter’s 
moon or the cloudy fall of utter darkness. 

In such a London the theatre reopens, at strictly staggered hours 
agreed between individual managements so that audiences shall leave 
and go home at different hours. The Westminster has the earliest 
first night, for although Priestley’s Music by Night was seen last year 
in Malvern, this is the beginning of its West End run. The manner is 
that of Fohnson over Fordan, though subtler and less embarrassing 
because the people wear no physical masks and do not quite so 
openly insist on their character as figures in a morality play. But 
figures in a morality they certainly are; and there is no occasion to 
revise the judgment that Priestley is the writer of the Everyman of 
our time. This has been his destiny since he began to concern himself 
dramatically with time and eternity and first and last things. The 
criticism that he chooses a poet’s subject and handles it in prosaic 
fashion is one that more than ever holds good. For whatever insight 
he shows into the mind of individuals sitting in a drawing room and 
listening to a new musical work — which is the theme of this original 
play — he must stand or fall by the choice of these individuals. And 
however representative they are of their own civilization, we cannot 
be prevented from knowing them to be commonplace. What is most 
extraordinary in such a play, and in Priestley’s whole endeavor at this 
time, is the transfer of a drab realism to the fantastic plane. It is not 
drab merely in appearance, like the parlor furniture that is background 
to some dreary tale of the generations as told by a playwright; it is 
coarse in inward texture and dull at heart. No description could 
exaggerate the ordinariness of this batch, scarcely to be called a 
group, of human beings. An evening in their company on the plane of 
realist convention would be just terrible. On the other plane of 
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fantasy, speaking their inmost thoughts aloud and revealing their 
entire being as they respond to notes of music that they make no 
pretence of understanding, they are exciting from the stage point of 
view because of their unexpectedness, but they have no compelling 
power. We neither truly feel with them nor truly laugh with them; 
and all that remains is the moral force of the play because the drama- 
tist sees, with a godlike eye, wherein the creatures of his making are 
good and wherein bad, and points the way of reformation. 

In this gallery the acting is what it should be, a portrayal of the 
solid, fleshy background of the human spirit. The musicians them- 
selves, who descend from time to time into the arena of experience, 
are exceptions; and among them Stephen Murray stands out par- 
ticularly. Maybe the serious playgoing public of the war will sup- 
port Priestley’s work for its undoubted qualities. They have little 
choice at the moment, for the only other production of consequence 
is our Playboy of the Western World at the Mercury, put on to open 
the season and prepare the way for the Mandragola of Machiavelli. 
Synge’s comedy is perhaps the greatest escapist work of our century, 
and audiences come happily into its never-never land and laugh 
richly and long. Meantime in the outer suburbs and on tour the Old 
Vic company carries on bravely with its plan of true repertory, ringing 
the changes on Shakespeare, Shaw and Goldsmith. What is doubtful 
in this enterprise is its reliance on stars like Robert Donat and Con- 
stance Cummings, both of them great names in the screen world; 
for there was never a moment in our theatre history when stardom 
counted for less than now. The Old Vic itself cannot yet reopen, so 
that the future of the company lies on the road. The companion house, 
Sadlers Wells, is giving opera on Saturday afternoons, occasions 
that recall the matinees of the Metropolitan Opera House. And 
the London Theatre Studio, whose work has been interrupted since 
Michel Saint-Denis was called up for the French Army, is joining 
with two other schools to make effective use of the Sadlers Wells 
building. 

Such is our London, where Me and My Girl, a crazy show, and one 
or two little revues complete the list. Few of us who have theatres 
open are doing more than wring from the public a few pounds weekly 
for the artists, who in their turn are insignificantly few beside the 
multitude of unemployed in the profession. Everything is run on a 
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commonwealth basis, the workings of which I will try to describe in a 
future issue when the results are fuller. There is no prospect of any 
other basis for the theatre, except maybe in the case of big musical 
plays; and the knowledge of this in itself does away with commercial- 
ism. The Westminster and Mercury, on the left wing of theatre 
production, may remain in possession of the legitimate stage for 
quite a while. 

In Paris the theatrical blackout appears to be complete, though the 
Opera has moved to Nantes. It will surely not be long before the 
studio playhouses reopen, for this is the little theatre’s great op- 
portunity, and the small professional groups of France will seize it. 
It was claimed for a while that the German stage was just as usual, 
but papers coming through Holland show that the survivals are here 
and there a farce or a couple of old Viennese operettas. Whole tracts 
of Europe from the North Sea to the Vistula, and maybe everything 
beyond as far as the Eastern seas, are without an authentic stage from 
which an individual writer speaks. We shall all begin again from the 
beginning. 


The Ballet Rambert carries on at the Mercury 
Theatre, London, in a repertory of sixteen ballets 
including The Tartans (shown here in a drawing by 
Ambrose). Meanwhile, Andrée Howard, choreog- 
rapher of Lady Into Fox, comes to America to 
join the newly formed Ballet Theatre. 
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Prologue for Airport Europe 


ASHLEY DUKES 


Airplane shadowing itself as in an arctic 
World of frozen seas and burning heavens, 
Bearing travellers self-and-life-escaping, 
Gazers from above at cloudrent pictures — 
Villa, orchard, factory and ploughland, 
Cliff and pierhead, crescent line of breakers, 
Wrinkle upon wrinkle, wave on water creeping 
Slowly, fatefully as age on forehead; 
Channel steamer tossing, tramp and liner, 
Turbid shallows marking mouth of river, 
Surf on headland, sea~-hawk hovering, 
Estuary, harbour, windmill turning, 
Staring highway, files of ragged poplars, 
Men and girls on cycles pedalling 

Unseeing — then the distant haze of city, 
Vessel nearing airport, field uprising! 


Men in this machine enmeshed, establishing 
What in will is godlike, what is devilish, 
What in life is manifest or hidden, 

What in death annuls a freedom granted — 
Death unsummoned, stain on desert sandhill, 
Speck on mountain, wreckage deep in forest, 
Tangled, blackened, silent, evident; 
Pistol-shot in palmland, under cactus, 

Poison in Splendide, Imperiale, 

Death in tower-city, dizzy-falling, 

Painted mourner on Fifth Avenue parading; 
Death on highway, death in liner cabin, 
Shroud at sailors’ rope-end, captain letting 
Slip the earth to water; death on coral, 
Death on glacier, ice-axe sliding, whirling, 
Death in heart while lovers’ lips are meeting! 


Travellers self-escaping, life-escaping, 
Wayfarers in a void where line and circle 
Mehibe ataesctia endless, ageless, 
Register their pattern, will and movement, 
Knowledge, destiny — the line, the circle, 
Desert footpath, ultimate horizon! 
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The Coming Reality 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 


T 1s incredible how unimaginative a whole age can be. Our age has 
been inventive, but always unimaginative. If we have had any- 
thing new it has been shabby and pointless and clinical, like da-da or 
dada, surrealism, et cetera. All feeble. All unhealthy, or rather non- 
healthy. The operation of imagination in the realm of the normal is 
practically unknown. Implements, gadgets, and so on: plenty. Any- 
thing that has to do with matter: plenty. Anything that has to do with 
spirit, rhythm, and so on: none. We have plenty of reporters. Prac- 
tically no creators. There is no imagination. Airplanes, submarines, 
complicated guns: all beautiful in design, but strictly gadgets. In 
sculpture the egg is still the most beautiful form. There is still fire. 
Light a match and you see beauty so amazing it is almost unbeliev- 
able, and you know there is nothing like it even in art any more: in 
music sometimes there used to be, but no more. Now we have jit, 
which is O.K. but strictly a gadget, too. On a clear day, as the witty- 
gadgety gag goes, look into the sky at the clouds: beauty. To paint it 
is pointless. That isn’t what’s wanted. To photograph it is silly or 
scientific: that’s not it, either. What you want is that quality of beauty 
as it is in the living, in the plainest of people: the cloud of them, the 
clear-day clouding of experience and realization of life, and so on. 
Snow. The same. Rain. The sea. The river. The mountain, valley, 
meadow, tree, bush, bough, bird, and so on. 

We know there are kinds of things. Of each kind there is always 
good and bad. The kind of thing we have, almost throughout in art 
and life, is machine-rhythm, which is too easy and soon too boring. 
The machine-rhythm runs through this whole age. It isn’t a bad 
rhythm, but the kicking and turning of Follies girls should by now be 
in decline as ‘he American rhythm, the tempo and calculation of 
American life. It’s all right, but it doesn’t get anywhere. 

All things influence all things. A boulder in a desert influences a 
lizard. Once in a while, though, comes a lizard who influences a 
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EDDIE DOWLING THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 


William Saroyan’s touching and robust fantasia of life, love, lust, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness in a waterfront barroom in San Francisco 
projects its intangible values across the footlights with clarity and warmth. 
Mr. Dowling — as co-producer with the Theatre Guild, as co-director with 
the author, and as Mr. Saroyan’s chief protagonist in the play — bears a 
triple responsibility for this achievement. 
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VERY WARM FOR MAY 


Hiram Sherman, in the ‘role of an aesthetic playwright-producer, holds the 
comedy spotlight in Jérome Kern’s melodic travesty of ‘Summer theatre 
foibles, The book is:by'Mr. Kern and Oscar Hammersterit (reunited for the 
firs time site Music in the Air in 1932); Vincente Mifelli designed sets 
and costumes, with choreography by Harry Losee and Albertina Rasch. 











THE COMING REALITY 


boulder, she boulder, and therefore all boulders, and everything else. 
How or why that happens we don’t know. In our day all things influenc- 
ing all things do so feebly, willy-nilly, half-heartedly, and so on. The 
past keeps influencing the present, the present the future. All proper. 
The objection is to the style, which is non-existent, which is, in short, 
not style. And influence should have style, which means it should 
know what it’s about, and if possible why. We don’t get that. I’m 
speaking not alone of art, but of all living. Somebody in history in- 
fluences Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Trotzky, Mussolini, Hitler, Mr. Roose- 
velt, Fiorello La Guardia, and these influence others, near them, and 
far away; these influenced carry it along; it moves backward and for- 
ward and gets nowhere. 

The reason for all this sorrow in behavior everywhere is that we’ve 
had no real imagination. No one has behaved freshly and spontane- 
ously, excepting he was crazy, which doesn’t count in the record. I 
mean to behave freshly and spontaneously and supernormally. I 
mean staying within the limits and still being able to give standing on 
the hind legs a new aesthetic and religious charm. The behavior has 
been mechanical and fearful. In art the new workers have followed, but 
what have they followed? The same thing somebody else followed. 
That way you stand still without knowing it for centuries. Human 
behavior and rhythm is still following something that came to a dead 
halt about two thousand years ago. Of course there’s nowhere to go. 
Anybody knows that. Art (and life) is an inorganic body violent with 
energy but no outlet equal to its strength except war, which is absurd, 
abnormal, immoral and ridiculous. It also happens to be traditional, 
the truth in the cards, the past influencing the present, and so on. 
Sometimes art is organic when life isn’t, but not often. Sometimes life 
is O.K., and art isn’t, but not often. Usually whatever life is, art is 
also. This is certainly true now. All the feverish activity of the artists 
isn’t going to do any good until imagination arrives somewhere, in 
somebody. The fruit of art’s activity without fresh imagination is 
bound to be nothing more than repetition, improving or declining, as 
it certainly is today. We can’t have fresh art until at least somebody 
somewhere lives freshly. 

The present intention of art is a hollow intention: to take care of 
this little problem of form, or that little matter of style, which is not 
truly style, since it is a problem, since it is not organic. The limits that 
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arrived to surround art and living a long time ago are still the limits 
which otherwise conscious artists respect and accept, but shouldn’t. 
It’s nonsense. It’s their job to invent limits as they go along, and to 
invent them for greater freedom, not less. Not for security, not so that 
they, the artists, will appear to be wise, full of grace, and so on. Not as 
a vehicle of bluff, which eventually must be exposed. The job before 
the artists, and before the living, is to start from scratch, from the 
limitless potential inherent in all wondrous things, as all things of our 
universe and life are, and to pledge allegiance only to eagerness, faith, 
industry, goodness, severity, real objectivity, courage, and so on. How 
long can any man’s bluff go unchallenged, as long as it is bluff, and he 
knows it? If one man knows it, not counting himself, all living shall 
know it sooner or later. Bluff is beautiful in poker, especially in stud, 
which is a game with already agreed-upon values involved, values 
which in reality are nothing. Bluff in the world is still this same bluff, 
and it makes of living a game in which the values are nothing, which 
of course is silly. Anything which can suffer pain cannot be regarded as 
nothing. This means that at the outset profound changes of behavior 
must take place. In the coming reality of the world there shall be no 
triumph in bluffing and not being called. It shall not elevate a man, 
except to fools. 

Noble imagination is the thing that is absent from the life of our 
time. The best human beings in the world get side-tracked by ir- 
relevancies, special branches of human error, statistics, easy problems, 
social, economic, aesthetic and even religious. It’s really too bad, be- 
cause excepting imagination arrive, all past errors must continue 
validly and no amount of fussing with the hightone surfaces will help 
any. 

All this oddly enough is, of course, about plays, as art is always 
about everything, or at least should be, and the writing of plays is an 
art. Eating a herring is, too. Let’s not be dull about anything. Every- 
thing can and should be an art. All things should be done artfully. 
That is, in order to derive the maximum of pleasure from any event 
of mortality, no matter how simple, one should know what one is 
about. 

Reality complicates, whether it’s a good reality or a lousy one. 
There’s no two ways about our reality. It’s lousy and we know it. We 
aren’t responsible for the present state of reality because it came to us, 
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one at a time, more or less as it is, one error pregnant with its natural 
issue. It came to us rather vast and impressive, although in reality it 
isn’t very vast and not at all impressive. The effect it has is to force 
one man at a time into submission. That is the easiest personal way 
out for any man. It is a feeble way, though, no matter what’s going on. 
Because two thousand million people feel in their bones that their 
- destiny is to suffer, doesn’t mean that their destiny is to suffer. Be- 
cause reality complicates and everybody feels in his bones that it is too 
difficult to simplify it and make it behave, doesn’t mean that it really 
is too difficult to simplify and instruct in behavior. What it does mean 
is that nobody is around with both the perception to see the present 
reality for what it is and the personal vigor to personally expose it, 
and introduce an aspect of what it might be. In short, any reality is real 
only in the living, not by itself. It is a personal thing. It must be at- 
tacked personally. It is easier not to attack it of course, and safer, and 
many other comfortable things. Reality is what the one man at a time 
decided to believe about himself and two thousand million others like 
himself all alive at one time. Any man who accepts as real anything 
less than the grand is a phoney, because he knows the grand is natural. 
He can imagine it, so it must be natural. Not demanding personally its | 
coming-to-reality, its achievement, makes him a weakling, no matter | 
how great he appears to be relatively. He behaves in a manner which 
is not the finest he is capable of. He knows better, but he’s too scared 
or too lazy to bother about it. 

The specific state of the art and life of our time is so wretched it’s 
not worth talking about. Imagination is out of it. A play is something 
in which these things, among others, are in the mind of the playwright, 
and he is not bluffing, not being afraid and not being lazy. He is mak- 
ing form, not being buffaloed by it. He is creating humanity, not agree- 
ing upon the destruction of it in himself by what passes for the human 
race. 

And so on.* 


* Preface to the printed edition of William Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life which will 
: shortly be published by Harcourt, Brace. 





—— 
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II—In Union Is There Strength? 


MORTON EUSTIS 


The complicated union structure that rules our theatre changes 
so from day to day that an article in a monthly magazine on phases 
of theatre unionization runs a better than even chance of being ab- 
surdly dated by the time the magazine is on the newsstands. Yet 
to keep in tune with the times, without attempting to keep abreast 
of them, THEATRE ARTS presents four thumb-nail sketches of 
individuals prominent in union organization. If these vignettes 
manage to convey some sense of the whole broad and challenging 
picture, so much the better; if they don’t — because the picture is, 
by the time the magazine appears, materially changed — so much 
the better, too. — Editors’ Note 


Frank Gillmore 
Tl AM really a man of peace. Fate seems to have thrown me into 
a maelstrom of conflict,’ Frank Gillmore told an interviewer dur- 
ing one of the many stormy interludes in his career as head of Actors’ 
Equity. Quiet, scholarly in appearance, with white, curly hair and a 
neatly trimmed mustache, with a gentle, cultivated voice, and with 
glasses shielding a pair of vaguely inquiring eyes, Gillmore seems, 
indeed, to be the embodiment of the artistic, contemplative type 
rather than the man of action. But although ‘fate’ probably played 
a part in shaping an active, incandescent career, Gillmore’s own pro- 
clivity for conflict, whenever the occasion seems to him to warrant it, 
is undoubtedly the motivating influence in a twenty-year crusade 
for the betterment of the American actor and of the American 
theatre. 

This year, at the age of seventy-two, Gillmore, as head of the Four 
A’s, parent group of all the most important actor unions, won one 
of the stiffest battles of his career — the fight to keep the actors free 
from domination by the stagehands’ union and, at the same time, to 
avert a nationwide amusement strike. He is now busily engaged — this 
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elderly ‘man of peace’ — in negotiations to bring all the nation’s 
actors, in every type of amusement field, into ‘One Big Union’ of 
players, and to effect then a ‘three-way working agreement’, as 
Variety puts it, between the actors, stagehands and musicians. If and 
when the Four A’s is reorganized in this manner, it is rumored that 
Gillmore will step aside to let Kenneth Thomson, executive secretary 
of the Screen Actors Guild, who has played a large part in all recent 
negotiations, take over the presidency, while he serves as a by no 
means inactive executive secretary. Whatever happens, it is a safe 
assumption that Frank Gillmore will never, so long as he is alive, let 
George Browne, president of the Stagehands’ Union, or his former 
assistant and present negotiator, William Bioff— who is ‘known in 
Chicago’, according to The New York Times, ‘as a former associate of 
Al Capone, gangster . . . listed (in February, 1933) by the Police 
Department of Chicago as a Public Enemy’ — gain control over the 
actors for whom he has worked for so many years. 

Gillmore is so identified in the minds of this generation with the 
“double, double, toil and trouble’ of organizing and directing the des- 
tinies of a union that not many people are aware that he served a term 
of twenty-eight consecutive acting years—not to mention a first 
appearance at the age of twelve in a pantomime in England — before 
Equity was more than a dream child. The son, on his mother’s side, 
of the famous actor family of Thornes, Gillmore was taken to England 
at the age of five and did not return to this country until he was 
twenty-five, when he made his American stage debut in 1892 in St. 
Louis. His apprenticeship took place at the theatre of his aunt Sarah 
Thorne, at Margate, and in 1888 he played a variety of parts in Lon- 
don before coming to this country. There followed such a host of parts 
—in America and England — as to fill almost a page of close print 
in the theatre’s Who’s Who; a few highlights being his Rawdon 
Crawley to Mrs. Fiske’s Becky Sharp, his Angel Clare to her Tess 
in 1900-01, and engagements with Beerbohm Tree, Forbes Robertson, 
John Hare and Mrs. Pat Campbell. 

It was in 1913 that Gillmore’s tongue was first raised at the com- 
mittee meetings that resulted in the founding of Actors’ Equity, and 
save for two or three stage engagements, the last in 1916, Gillmore 
devoted himself exclusively thereafter to the material benefits of 
others in his profession. One of the most important men behind the 
scenes as a member of the Council in Equity’s early days, he was ap- 
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pointed Executive Secretary of the Association in 1918 and he served 
militantly in 1919 when he was named to lead the famous actors’ strike 
which resulted in Equity’s gaining jurisdiction over all legitimate 
actors. He assumed full authority in Equity’s councils when he became 
president in 1928, succeeding John Emerson —a position he held 
until December 1937 when he resigned the presidency to devote him- 
self to the organization of the Four A’s and eventually effected an 
affiliation between the Screen Actors Guild and Actors’ Equity. Al- 
though the actors’ strike was the most dramatic event of Gillmore’s 
tenure of office, there was, as Gillmore once said, ‘a crisis almost every 
year to contend with’. And the non-crisis years found Gillmore work- 
ing quietly with the managers or the playwrights to effect some new 
and enlightened improvement in the theatrical scene. Unemployment 
was always a problem, especially in the lean depression years. The 
ticket situation, the road, the death of stock, internal warfare — 
these, too, had to be faced. The N.R.A. Theatre Code sessions saw 
Gillmore in Washington fighting the actors’ battle in his calm, deter- 
mined and militant fashion; the arduous attempt to modernize the 
Building Code to make theatres self-sustaining units drew him down 
to City Hall. Any responsible plan to aid any part of the theatre 
found ready support from Frank Gillmore, because, unlike some other 
labor leaders in the theatre, Gillmore has always realized that the 
sum of all the theatre’s parts is more important than any one part; '" 
or, to put it another way, that rules and regulations which seem to 
help one group of workers in the theatre but hinder theatrical pro- 
duction are bound to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 

Gillmore has had many critics in his time. No one could have 
occupied the post he did without incurring temporary enmity as well 
as lasting friendship. But none of Gillmore’s most savage critics, in 
stormy council sessions or general elections, has ever doubted that 
he was impelled by one unshaken motive — to make the actor’s 
place more secure and at the same time to serve the highest interests 
of the American theatre. 


> Sanne 





Kenneth Thomson 

After a brief fling at acting on Broadway and in Hollywood, from 
1925 to 1929, Kenneth Thomson, Carnegie Tech alumnus, began to 
catapult himself into what is today one of the most influential posi- 
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tions in stage and screen unionism, what promises tomorrow to be 
the most important post held by anyone during the long struggle to 
amalgamate all types of actors into “One Big Union’. 

Thomson, who is young, able, dynamic and resourceful, has been 
the dominant figure in building up the Screen Actors Guild in a short 
span of years to its present pre-eminent position. He has also been of 
much assistance in pouring oil on troubled waters in other actor union 
disputes. As vice president and secretary of the Screen Actors Guild 
he ‘Opened the Movie Guild Doors to the Extras’ in October ’33, as 
the Times headline expressed it, saying: “The star and the extra will 
work together now to solve their mutual probiems.’ 

A year later he was in the headlines again, flying to New York — 
this time to “press negotiations with Actors’ Equity for an A.F. of L. 
charter’. The next year, after long and tedious negotiation, the report 
was: ‘Equity Completes Screen Alliance’ bringing the day of Thom- 
son’s dream nearer when the door might be opened to admit all actors 
into the same union. In August 1937, the Times headline read: ‘Peace 
Dove Hovers Over Opera Unions’, and the story reported: ‘The agree- 
ment was reached, it was learned, largely through the assistance of 
Kenneth Thomson, Executive Secretary of the Screen Actors Guild, 
who arrived here from Hollywood on Thursday.’ 

The name of William Bioff, bodyguard and general assistant to 
George E. Browne, President of the Stagehands’ Union, first crossed 
Thomson’s path in 1937, when the Screen Actors Guild publicly 
acknowledged its debt to Bioff for the material aid he gave the film 
players in obtaining a contract in May 1937 with the Hollywood pro- 
ducers. (Bioff, listed by the Chicago Police Department as a public en- 
emy in 1933, as The New York Times stated, crosses the path of almost 
every leader of a theatre union at one time or another.) Thomson was 
obliged, at this time, to acknowledge his debt to the union strong man 
— a fact which was thrown in his face in August 1939 by the Stage- 
hands’ Union when he was then attempting, along with Actors’ 
Equity, to thwart Browne’s and Bioff’s ambition to bring the actors 
into the fold of the stagehands’ union. Ralph Morgan, President of 
the Screen Actors Guild, answered this charge by admitting it, saying, 
as The New York Times reported it: ‘Noting that last September Bioff 
had been accused of accepting $100,000 from a major motion picture 
executive while representing union members, Mr. Morgan told Browne: 
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“In 1937 we had reason to trust you. In 1939 we have every reason to 
distrust you.””’ 

Less than a month later, such is the irony of union show business, 
Thomson and the Screen Actors Guild were again obliged to thank 
Bioff publicly for services rendered. This was after the settlement of 
the stagehand-actor row this autumn, when Bioff, acting as repre- 
sentative of the stagehands, capitulated in what Variety called ‘com- 
plete surrender’ to the actors, thus averting the threatened strike 
in the amusement industry. 

Why the Screen Actors Guild sent a public letter to Bioff thanking 
him for having brought about a peaceful settlement is a matter which 
may never be publicly disclosed. “The Guild would hardly make such 
a move without good reason,’ Variety said, ‘particularly in view of 
the organization’s recent violent, personal attacks on Bioff.... 
Public expressions of gratitude in such a case hardly come under the 
heading of casual, let-bygones-be-bygones gestures. 

“That letter,’ the magazine goes on to surmise, ‘may have been a 
price for surrender. If so, the Guild officials undoubtedly would 
not have felt justified in making an issue probably involving a strike 
and the jobs of more than 100,000 people over a letter of the sort. 
After all, the Guild and the Four A’s weren’t interested in Bioff’s 
background as long as he was concerned only with the IATSE. It was 
when the stagehands’ union threatened to take over the actors that he 
and Browne became issues to the Four A’s.’ 

‘I am profoundly grateful and profoundly happy’, Ralph Morgan 
told more than 5,000 Hollywood actors at a mass meeting, ‘to an- 
nounce to you, especially in light of the tragedy that has just struck 
the world, tiat there will be no strike in this industry.’ 

Kenneth Thomson has won a major victory in the first of a long 
line of victories that will have to be won if the actors are to retain 
their integrity in a union which has almost always stood for the best, 
rather than the worst, in theatre and union practice. 


George E. Browne 
George E. Browne, as President of the International Alliance of 


Theatrical Stage Employees and motion picture machine operators — 
the stagehands’ union, to put it more briefly — is, according to Time, 
‘mild, mannerly (no gangster)’. Tallulah Bankhead, in a heated mo- 
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ment during the recent actor-stagehand controversy, dubbed him a 
“stock company Hitler who should and must be hobbled’. But that 
was at a moment when passions were high and when it looked as if 
the actors might find themselves under Mr. Browne’s capable protec- 
tive wing; that was during Mr. Browne’s attempt to ‘Sudetenize the 
American Federation of Actors’, as Westbrook Pegler expressed it, 
and to snatch the variety artists from Actors’ Equity to the IATSE. 

Browne did not enter the picture as an important force until five 
years ago. Here is a résumé of his career as quoted by Time, — ‘curt, 
clear, concise’ — in its issue of August 21, 1939: 

‘In 1934, Browne had just been elected President of the A.F. of 
L.’s Union for theatre no-collar men — the IATSE. . . . His as- 
sistant and bodyguard was one William Bioff whose record in Chicago 
included numerous arrests, one conviction for pandering... . 
Messrs. Browne and Bioff had not long been tops in IATSE, before 
it began to expand. The president of a motion picture projectionists’ 
union was a Chicago racketeer named Tommy Maloy. President 
Maloy was murdered in 1935. . . . One Clyde Osterberg tried to 
organize a rival union of movie operators. He was murdered. Louis 
(“Two Gun”) Alterie was doing well in organizing theatre janitors 
when he, too, was murdered. . . .” 

Gradually, according to Time’s account, the members of these 
unions came under Mr. Browne’s wing and shortly afterwards: ‘George 
Browne’s Willie Bioff appeared in Hollywood and soon they were 
mighty figures in cinema. In 1936, Mr. Browne in Manhattan worked 
out a deal with the Hays office whereby IATSE won a closed shop 
bargaining contract for its Hollywood technicians, absorbed and 
squelched other unions and within eighteen months acquired 12,000 
members. Last year Willie Bioff admitted . . . that after this bargain 
was struck he received $100,000 as a loan from a prominent producer. 
Willie Bioff, receiving a year’s salary and effusive thanks from Mr. 
Browne, then ducked temporarily out of sight. 

‘Last week, the continued rise of George Browne, the continued 
expansion of the IATSE made big news. His union of stagehands 
having grown until it embraced or claimed nearly everybody except 
the talent working for the legitimate theatres, movie houses and cine- 
makers, he was out with a kingly plan to enroll the talent as well. 
He proposed to do nothing less than make the IATSE and its sub- 
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sidiaries one big union, himself a labor Tzar for the whole entertain- 
ment industry.’ 

The news that Mr. Browne’s plan had failed was greeted by loud 
cheers by 4,000 actors assembled in the Hotel Astor on September 3 
to hear whether a strike was to be called or not. The cheer, as Variety 
put it, “was a mixture of joy and a sigh of relief. A threatened strike 
was no longer in prospect. Friendship, good will and fellowship were 
established with the IATSE. An 8:45 p.m. enemy had become an ally 
at 8:50.’ The fact that it was Willie Bioff, at his valley ranch in San 
Fernando, California, who effected the successful negotiations be- 
tween the actors and stagehands, however distasteful this knowledge 
may have been, made no difference then. A theatrical union war that 
would have thrown thousands out of work was averted. Mr. Browne 
had lost his latest and greatest fight. 

“Mild, mannerly’ Mr. Browne is now said to be seeking to expand 
IATSE domination into the Straw Hat field where unionization would 
unquestionably mean death. Very few of the summer theatres make 
money anyway. If they were required to have union stagehands, what- 
ever small margin of profit there might be would be instantly wiped 
out. But that is something that lies ahead — that is Mr. Browne’s 
worry. 

Theatrical Protective Union No. 1, the New York local of the 
IATSE, continues to supply the demands of the New York managers 
for scene shifters, stage carpenters and electricians. It has been claimed 
by producers and others that the New York Stagehands’ Union is 
short-sighted in often requiring managers to use more stagehands 
than they need and in charging such excessively high rates for over- 
time during rehearsal that some shows are forced to bow out before 
they have had a chance to establish themselves. There are absurd 
and substantiated tales, too, of managers being forced to employ 
men who are too old and fatigued to do their work, one classic instance 
being that in which the Stagehands’ Union is said to have insisted 
that a one-armed operator be kept on a theatre curtain, even though 
it was physically impossible for him to lower it at the speed required 
and the management was accordingly obliged to hire another extra 
man, at $7.25 a performance. It is said, too, that there is some dis- 
satisfaction within the Union itself; that a large proportion of the 
skilled stage carpenters, property men and electricians resent many 
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of the requirements which they feel often deprive them of a steady 
living. 

Mr. Browne might do well to arrest his forward march for a 
while and turn his attention to internal affairs in his various affiliated 
unions, which certainly seem to demand his consideration. By and 
large, the stagehands are a willing and well-trained group of men. It 
is not their fault that union regulations make it impossible for them 
to do odd jobs back stage that demand somebody’s attention, instead 
of playing pinochle in the basement while another man is hired to do 
the work they could easily have done. They know better than any 
one how much good the union has done them — how much security 
it has afforded them. But they don’t like gangsterism any more than 
Frank Gillmore or the actors do. And Mr. Browne and his former 
bodyguard and present negotiator, Mr. Bioff, will surely agree that 
there is no reason why they should. 

William Bioff 
August 2, 1939 — from The New York Times: 

“Mr. Bioff, known in Chicago as a former associate of Al Capone, 
gangster, who in February 1933 was listed by the Police Department 
of Chicago as a Public Enemy, was named last night by the Associated 
Actors and Artistes of America — the A.F. of L. parent body of 
actors — as a leader of the Stagehands’ Union, which on Monday 
announced its intention of organizing all performers. 

‘Officials of the IATSE stagehands’ group said that Bioff had 
resigned in September 1938.’ 


August 5, 1939 — from The New York Times: 

‘William Bioff . . . who supposedly had resigned from the IATSE, 
arrived secretly in Hollywood by airplane yesterday from New York. 
It was reported that he carried an ultimatum from Mr. Browne 
(president of the IATSE) that the producers must agree to a closed 
shop contract covering studio technicians or face the consequence of a 
strike which would paralyze the film industry. In Los Angeles official 
sources said that Bioff went there to assume command of the IATSE 
forces and was answerable only to Browne.’ 


August 13, 1939 — Report from Fack Gould of The New York Times Hollywood office 
to New York office: 
‘Early in 1938 the Four A’s received word from Hollywood that 
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William Bioff, then Browne’s chief aid, was openly demanding juris- 
diction over the actors.’ 
August 20, 1939 — Brooks Atkinson, in The New York Times: 

‘Federal authorities in California are now investigating reports 
that William Bioff, acting as personal assistant to George Browne, 
took what is described as a loan of $100,000 from Joseph Schenck of 
the motion picture industry some time ago. Mr. Bioff’s name appears 
several times in the Chicago police files linked with the name of 
gangsters, and his association with the stagehands’ union was one of 
the factors that alarmed actors. . . .’ 

September 5, 1939 — from Variety: 

‘General tie-up of the entertainment industry throughout the 
nation . . . was averted by the entrance into the picture on Sunday, 
September 3rd, of William Bioff, personal representative in the 
IATSE of its president, George E. Browne. That was arranged by 
Matthew Woll, American Federation of Labor vice president, who 
had been approached by major film company executives. 

‘Bioff was responsible for the agreement between the IATSE 
and the Four A’s, which removed the guillotine hanging by an all 
too slender thread over the head of films, legit, vaude and every 
other branch of show biz and set to drop Monday (4) night. All strike 
calls issued for Monday and Tuesday were immediately cancelled 
following the settlement. . . . The Four A’s thus is granted sole 
jurisdiction over all performers in the amusement and entertainment 
world... . 

‘Peace parleys, which ended the threat of the industry, were 
started when the A.F. of L. suggested to Kenneth Thomson, executive 
secretary of the Screen Actors Guild, that the one man who might be 
able to work out an agreement was Bioff. 

“Thomson met John F. Gatelee and Frank Stickling, IATSE 
representatives, at a downtown restaurant Saturday evening (2) 
and Ralph Morgan was called in. After a lengthy discussion, the four 
went to call on Bioff at his Canoga Park Farm. The confab lasted until 
5 a.M. Sunday morning with a tentative agreement reached. Browne 
was phoned in New York and he promptly okayed the agreement and 
authorized Gatelee to sign it. The text was then wired to New York 
for approval of Four A’s Board, which was given. A hurried meeting 
of the SAG Board and other Four A’s executives on the Coast was 
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then called for Sunday afternoon. Their approval was also given and 
Thomson signed for the actors, bringing an end to the controversy.’ 
September 27, 1939 — from Variety: 

“Walkout of eleven studio crafts set for noon today (Tuesday) 
was averted early this morning when producers agreed to a wage hike 
retroactive to August 12th with the signing of a closed shop agreement. 
Camera men, make-up artists, grips, and other members of the local 
share in the salary upturn. Edward J. Mannix, Producers’ Negotiating 
Committee Chairman, issued the following statement: “Faced with a 
strike that would have thrown 200,000 men and women out of work, 
members of the motion picture industry in Hollywood agreed . . . 
to grant an increase of 10% in pay to employees affiliated with the 
IATSE. . . . The agreement was reached after more than three 
hours of discussion with Mr. Bioff and committee representing the 
IATSE. . . . In a last minute compromise to avert a strike that 
would have brought discomfort and genuine suffering to so many 
thousands of workers in the studios here and in the theatres through- 
out the nation, the producers feel they have acted for the best interests 
of the motion picture industry and the public.” 

“Demands issued this week to producers by George E. Browne, 
IATSE President, flushed with his jurisdictional award by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, had precipitated the agreement. Browne 
had warned of a nation-wide studio and theatre walk-out if the pro- 
ducers ignored his demand. The deadline had been set for midnight 
tonight for their answer. 

‘Latest ultimatum was served by William Bioff, Chairman of Joint 
Negotiations Committee for Studio Locals and the man who directed 
the IATSE strategy in the recent elections. . . .’ 


Although George Browne announced in September 1938 that Wil- 
liam Bioff was severing all official connections with the IATSE, 
Browne appears to have been misinformed. Bioff is still on the job, 
serving ultimatums, getting his own way. That responsible people 
in the theatre are obliged to deal with a man like William Bioff, 
that the fate of show business seems to rest to a large extent in the 
hands of such a person is a matter of deep concern to everyone who 
cares about the American theatre. The unions that take favors from 
such hands are helping their own foundations to rot. 
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Camera over the U. S. A. 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


HE documentary film has had to wait a decade and a half for the 
oe which gave it birth to acknowledge its legitimacy or to 
contribute anything to its support. When in 1920 Robert Flaherty 
came back from Labrador with Nanook of the North, Hollywood was 
properly impressed, but it could think up no better use for the talent 
which had produced this wonder film than an expedition to the south 
seas in search of a new angle on the sex theme. The instructions which 
it gave to this effect were thrown overboard somewhere between Los 
Angeles and Samoa, and Flaherty returned with Moana, an idyl of 
primitive life whose pastoral beauty has yet to be surpassed. Two more 
assignments were sent his way, but the movie moguls saw to it that 
this genius was accompanied by someone who knew the rules. The re- 
sults were White Shadows of the South Seas and Tabu (each a weary 
compromise with the Hollywood standards) and Flaherty’s self- 
imposed exile. With him went the documentary film, to be picked up 
by the Europeans where he had left off. 

Hollywood, of course, had its own idea of the use to be made of 
the camera eye. Grasping only the externals of Griffith’s realism, as 
manifested for instance in the modern sequence of Intolerance, and 
avoiding its social implications like the plague, the studios proceeded 
to cast about for any and every detail that might lend a picture 
topical relevance. The stories themselves walked off with this environ- 
ment into a dream world of their own, but never could it be said that 
each setting did not pant to keep abreast of fashion’s whirl and the 
gyrations of material progress. 

As far as mere documentation is concerned, the fireproof vaults in 
which the celluloid of the past twenty years is stored should satisfy 
the most rapacious archaeologist as of 2439 A.D. Here are Boulder Dam 
and the stream-lined cocktail shaker beside the slum and a child with 
a dirty face, the automatic stripmill and the Empress Eugenie hat, 
Mr. Dies and Miss America. What more could one ask? 
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For one more thing, at least, thought Flaherty — a simple and 
truthful picture of average people at work or at play, a film finding its 
drama in the natural expressiveness of individuals in search of a 
fuller life and significant desires and needs. It was this theme which 
gave the documentary its start in the distant lands of Labrador, 
Samoa and Aran. The same purpose, enchanted now by the magic 
of steel rails and turning wheels, sent the camera through the streets 
of Paris and Berlin. Flaming at length with revolutionary passion, 
it raised again the barricades of St. Petersburg and Moscow. Still 
warm with the desire to understand and make articulate the individual 
man, it turned to the shipyards of Glasgow and the slums of London, 
finding a new discipline in a more honest and rigorous social analysis 
of what it portrayed. And now, its animating motive still essentially 
unchanged, the camera treads the sidewalks of New York or threads 
the bypaths of the Cumberlands. Like a prodigal and careless parent, 
the United States welcomes its own child home. 

But the child has grown, and the immediate problem of docu- 
mentary film production in this country is to assimilate that growth. 
The story of Europe’s experience with the documentary has already 
been sketched for the readers of THEATRE ARTS ' and need not be re- 
peated here. But the lessons of that experience may well be indicated 
briefly, for they constitute a canon of practice by which the American 
product will have to be measured until it discovers better rules of its 
own. 

It was probably not with this in mind that the Association of Docu- 
mentary Film Producers sponsored a festival of nearly forty outstand- 
ing documentaries at the World’s Fair during the early part of Octo- 
ber. But the films were so well chosen, from Moana to the latest issues 
of the British G.P.O., that a specific aesthetic seemed to be unfolding 
itself principle upon principle. Here was proof, in Joris Ivens’ Phillips 
Radio (1930) for instance, that while superlative camera technique 
and a sensitive awareness of camera beauty are indispensable, the re- 
sult is opaque if the filming of an industrial process is not accompanied 
by the story of the workers who make the wheels turn. Even the elo- 
quence of taut muscles and grimy faces is not enough. There must be, 
as in Paul Rotha’s Shipyard (1935), the background of the environ- 
ment to which the laborer returns when the whistle blows, and the 


1*Films of Fact and Fiction’, by Pau! Rotha: March, 1938, pp. 186-196. 
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THEATRE ARTS 
inner thoughts of the man on the job, if the documentary is to tell 
the whole truth. 

Even so, the story will be sentimentalized, made picturesque or 
given pathetic touches if the director superimposes his own personal 
feelings upon what he sees. Human beings must not be made into ac- 
tors or caught in dramatic pose; they must be allowed to be themselves 
and to say what is in their minds. Elton and Anstey’s Housing Prob- 
lems (1935) and Cavalcanti’s North Sea (1938) show that this can be 
done. Such documentaries as Workers and Fobs (1937) and Enough to 
Eat? (1937) also demonstrate that the camera can be given social 
breadth and depth; it is possible to dramatize in terms of eye and ear 
the whole institutional fabric in which human beings are caught as in a 
web, without sacrificing scientific honesty to aesthetic or propaganda 
values. Even the complex metropolis can be made conscious of its 
past and be strengthened in its will toward better community life by 
honest, straightforward reportage, as in Londoneers (1938). 

In short, the documentary can steer its course between the rocks 
of romantic naturalism and film impressionism on the one hand and 
righteous but blind anger on the other. Such films as The Song of 
Ceylon (1935), Easter Island (1937) and Face of Iran (1938) tell the 
story of distant lands without the nostalgic escapism that marred 
Flaherty’s work. Borinage (1931) and The Wave (1935), Spanish 
Earth (1938) and Crisis (1939) proved that contemporary history can 
be told with passion and fire (but truth is more difficult to attain). 

What brought the documentary film back to the United States was 
the great depression and the social consciousness which it generated. 
Already in 1931 a short documentary, Imperial Valley by Seymour 
Stern, had tackled the problem of the migratory worker; and in 1934 
two largely unnoticed films by Nancy Naumberg, Taxi and Sheriff, 
used newsreel material for curt comments on labor trouble and house- 
hold evictions respectively. About the same time, Ralph Steiner, who 
in four years was to become associated with Paul Strand, Lionel 
Bunner and Willard Van Dyke in Frontier Films Inc., produced H,O 
and Pie in the Sky. By 1936 the first organizations specifically dedi- 
cated to the cause of the documentary film began to take form. 

A year earlier, Warner Brothers had startled the movie world by 
using the activities of the Black Legion as the basis for a full-length 
feature film. Encouraged by its reception, they produced Black Fury, 
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The squad of Chinese soldiers crossing the Gratid Canal to join in the vic- 
torious assault on Taierhchw ang is seen in 400,000,000, the Joris Ivens and 
John Ferno documentary epic of China’s united effort against aggression. 
The soldiers might be peasant farmers, on a bridge between two of their own 
fields; but their concern is not with what the war may be doing to the price 
of crops. And they may never sée this film. A§ Karl Chia Chen points out in 
this issue, the victims of Japan’s ‘undeclared war’ have to rely on the un- 
tutored drama fabricated from their own emotions to give theatre expression 
to the meaning which the conflict has for them. 
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March of Time 





The rumble of war can likewise be heard in the background of Uncle Sam — 
The Farmer, the latest March of Time release, but these American farmers 
still have time to speculate in security as to the effect of the as yet distant 
conflict on their own lives. Individuals still count; the camera walks into the 
home of an average corn-belt farmer, Ernest Witham, and follows him down 
the street to talk with his cronies. It is in his terms that the story is told; the 
results of the last war on American farming, the wide-flung activities of the 
Department of Agriculture and its present efforts to cushion the immediate 
shock and plan a program for farm production during the stress of war 
based on the lessons oF the past. 
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a Zola-esque study for the most part of a lockout in a Pennsylvania 
mine. Neither film, however, was a true documentary: the action was 
faked; the prejudices of the middle classes were carefully observed; 
and the usual melodramatic plot was superimposed. Courageous as 
these efforts were, Hollywood was not so easily to shake off its custom- 
ary habits. 

It was to take an outside organization, for example, to inject new 
life into the almost moribund newsreel. What March of Time seized 
upon was the perfectly sound idea of combining actual documentary 
material with studio reproductions to ‘background’ and interpret con- 
temporary problems and events in terms of some leading theme. As it 
actually worked out, the result leaned more to the editorial and col- 
umnist pages of the newspaper than to the news column itself; March 
of Time was concerned with historical analysis but it was equally 
intrigued by the effort to maintain a breathless tempo and to achieve 
a kind of Olympian irony which obscured as often as it illuminated 
the facts. Nevertheless, the idea was right, the editors had a broad 
awareness of the variety of vital topics available for use, and they man- 
ifested increasing ingenuity in permeating their editorials with 
human sympathy and social perspective. As the newness of its special 
formula wore off, March of Time came to depend more and more upon 
solid and sober documentation. Its monthly releases became a staple 
in the programs of the commercial movie house, and prepared the 
American audience for what was soon to come by way of the full- 
length fact film. 

What really restored the documentary film to this country were 
the two films which Pare Lorentz produced under governmental aus- 
pices in 1936 and 1937. Plow That Broke the Plains penetrated the 
crust of popular audience indifference to the fact film; The River 
created a rapidly rising torrent of public applause. And rightly so. 
Each was as deft in camera technique and as sound in cutting as any- 
thing that Europe had produced. Keen sensitivity to film rhythms, 
exciting sound tracks and the scores composed by Virgil Thomson 
combined to create poems of the land that hardly needed the eloquent 
commentaries by which they were accompanied to make their points 
clear. They demonstrated anew what every good documentary film has 
proved: that an audience which sees it once will return to see it again 
and again with increasing interest and enthusiasm. 
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At the same time, neither film escaped certain pitfalls which the 
best of the European documentaries had learned to avoid. The theme 
of man against nature was to a large extent substituted for genuine 
economic and social analysis; each film was ‘more a dirge for waste 
and a hymn to power than a candid presentation of the problem 
of land conservation’, as Richard Griffith correctly observes.? The 
human person was almost entirely absent, except as a type or symbol 
of an altogether too simplified thesis. And the films succumbed to 
the understandable yet dangerous fascination of the glory which light 
and shadow shed on commonplace things when caught in the lens of 
the camera. They waxed lyrical about rain drops and clouds. ‘The 
treacherous camera’, says Griffith, constantly tempts the chronicler 
to turn social realities ‘into poetry, hymn, sensuous beauty — 
anything but plain facts.’ 

In this respect, The City, which is destined to duplicate throughout 
the country its immense success at the World’s Fair, has been more 
circumspect. The impact of the externals of city life — congestion, 
traffic, hurried eating, bad housing and the continual ‘No, no, no’ of 
city rules and regulations —is vividly put and with genuine wit. 
The rigors of metropolitan life, so far as getting places leisurely and 
drawing an uncontaminated breath are concerned, are ruthlessly 
documented. At the same time, the picture never gets beneath the 
obvious irritations and accidents, the rasping of the external senses 
and the physical damage of the body, to the internal confusions and 
frustrations of city life, except as these are supposed to be symbolized 
by fire, smoke and the mechanical toaster. Given the protective shell 
which the average city dweller, like an oyster, builds round his person, 
and one can take even a kind of homesy delight in this pictorial of the 
metropolitan habitat. As a matter of fact, this is what the average 
audience actually does, and the car which catapults itself over the 
cliff to bring the story of the existing city to a melodramatic close 
comes as an almost incomprehensible shock. 

In much the same way the latter part of the film, in which the 
new city is laid before our admiring eyes, has about it the coldness 
of a utopia just delivered by mail. It looks the way a slum family must 
feel during its first week of life in a Red Hook apartment. Only the 
children seem really to be having a good time, which fact measures 


**The Film Faces Facts’: Survey Graphic, December, 1938. 
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the film’s limitations as well as its saving grace. The old city is not a 
child’s world; the new city is. So-far, so good. But it is going to take a 
truer and more penetrating documentary than The City, fine as it is in 
technique, structure and dramatic effect, to explain why the old city 
is not a place for the adult to live in either, and to give that same adult 
a more mature reason for wanting to will the new city into being than 
a game of bridge while the washing machine is in operation. 

Since its organization two years ago, Frontier Films has been 
busy with a series of anti-totalitarian documentaries dealing with 
recent events in China, Spain and Czechoslovakia. Heart of 5, sin, 
Return to Life, Crisis, China Strikes Back and Four Hundred Million 
follow the pattern of Spanish Earth: newsreel material and intimate 
glimpses that the news cameraman would never think of taking are 
brilliantly woven together to create epics of resurrected, angry folk. 
The horror of oppression and cruel death are here, and the tendency 
to substitute emotion for judgment. Powerful expressions of the demo- 
cratic faith, these films may as easily lead to destruction as to peace. 
Enemies of totalitarianism, they nevertheless are themselves im- 
pregnated with the totalitarian virus: the individual counts only as 
an atom in a great revolutionary movement. The films dramatize 
uprisings, but they do not document causes nor the search for a better 
human way of living. 

The same reservations also arise as one views People of the Cumber- 
land, the Stebbins-Steiner story of the coming of the union to the 
exploited land and men of the eastern highlands. Part of the film is 
a factual statement (though not all is told) of poverty and squalor 
against a background of social exploitation and neglect. As for the 
rest, one is suddenly set down in the midst of a union school which 
tells more about the college-trained folk who run it than the folk 
for whom it is run. Intricate cutting and a superimposed thesis (so 
one feels) get in the way of straight reportage; the film misses complete 
candor. Yet it has dramatic power, however uneven, and some of its 
glimpses are memorable. 

With the formation of the Association of Documentary Film Pro- 
ducers and the continued efforts of the United States Film Service, 
even under the handicap of congressional indifference, the tempo of 
documentary production and distribution has already been stepped 
up. The incorporation in movie form of the evidence gathered by the 
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LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee is nearing completion. Pare 
Lorentz is engaged in cutting to film size the material already shot 
for Paul de Kruif’s Fight for Life, with facilities in the Goldwyn Stu- 
dios at his disposal and a score by Louis Gruenberg, the composer of 
Emperor ones. Ecce Homo, a study of the economic and social 
‘puzzle’ of mass unemployment, is also in the making. A still untitled 
film by Joris Ivens, producer of Borinage and Four Hundred Million 
and president of ADFP, deals with the theme of power in its revolu- 
tionary impact on American agriculture. The United States Film 
Service, which is sponsoring all three of these films, also has plans 
for the production and exchange of documentaries with South Amer- 
ica in terms of ‘films about us for them and films about them for us’. 
And to complete the story to date and round out the tale, Robert 
Flaherty is somewhere in the Middle West making footage for ‘a 
purpose as yet undivulged’. The omen is propitious; that was how the 
documentary began. 





If you were to look for an example of the complete antithesis to the 
documentary film, you could not make a better choice than the zany 
and anti-factual pictures of the Marx Brothers. The three brothers 
are seen here transacting financial dealings with an ancestor in their 
latest film, A Day at the Circus (drawing by Lilly Prime). 
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The Undeclared War and 
China’s New Drama 


KARL CHIA CHEN 


HATEVER else the present undeclared Sino-Japanese War has 
done, it has helped to establish a firm foundation for a new, 
native, spoken drama in China. 

Spoken drama, as it has flourished for centuries in the Western 
world, was unknown in the Celestial Empire until recent years. There 
were the ‘ Yuan plays’, to be sure, but there was in them more poetry 
and music than drama. There was little dramatic action; singing, in 
beautiful, poetic language, was the thing of main concern. As time 
went on, the poetic or literary part of these plays degenerated, until 
they became musical plays entirely in prose, and often not very good 
prose at that. During the last decades of the Manchu Dynasty what 
was spoken of as drama in China was what Westerners generally call 
Chinese opera. And it was very much like the opera of the West, a 
hybrid of vocal music and drama, with predominant interest and 
emphasis laid upon the former. Each opera had a story, but it was of 
no importance and often it was vulgar and dull and void of dramatic 
essence. Action, especially as revealed through acting, was of only 
secondary importance, while the main thing by which actors were 
judged and upon which the success or failure of the performance de- 
pended was the quality of the singing, the vocal accomplishment of the 
principal actors. This type of operatic drama, popular for generations, 
has persisted and still commands a wide and enthusiastic following 
among all classes of people. In fact, in recent years leading operatic 
stars like Mei Lan-Fang and Chen Yen-Chin are not only appreciated 
in the Orient but enjoy a high reputation among Western audiences. 

In the decade previous to the revolution of 1911 and in the years 
that followed, a new sort of drama sprang up in China as one of the 
innumerable innovations introduced from the West. Self-styled re- 
formers who had visited Europe or America and had seen the drama 
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of the Occident began to view with disfavor the native operatic drama. 
In their zest for everything foreign they encouraged a type of drama 
which included no singing. Unfortunately those who created this new 
theatrical genre knew very little of Western, or indeed of any, theatre. 
As a result the new drama, known generally as ‘Wen-Ming-Hsi’ 
(which literally rendered would be ‘Civilized Drama’ or ‘Civilized 
Plays’) was a strange, heterogeneous product, somewhat Western in 
form, but Chinese in substance. 

Yet for a time ‘Wen-Ming-Hsi’ flourished in spite of all the things 
said against it. It was all the rage in the big, coastal cities of Central 
and South China where the old operatic drama did not have as firm a 
hold upon the people as it did in Peiping and other northern cities. 
“Wen-Ming-Hsi’ was at least something new, at a time when all old 
things were in disfavor. Soon, however, the intellectuals among the 
enthusiasts of ‘Wen-Ming-Hsi’ found it undesirable as well as im- 
prudent to go on with the new theatrical form. They realized that this 
‘Civilized Drama’ was not at all representative of modern civilization, 
that it was fundamentally different from what they themselves had 
seen of drama in the West, that most of the plays of this type were 
silly and vulgar and that the vague, indefinite plots and extemporane- 
ous acting could lead to nothing satisfactory. 

The logical step to follow in the path of ‘Civilized Drama’ was, of 
course, the spoken drama of the Western countries. Sometimes this 
was evolved by Chinese dramatists from ‘Wen-Ming-Hsi’; generally 
it came directly from the West. For since the Republic more students 
were sent abroad to study, consequently more of them knew about the 
drama in London, Paris, New York or Berlin. When they returned, 
they sneered at ‘Wen-Ming-Hsi’ and pointed out the vast gap be- 
tween it and what it professed to imitate. They in their turn intro- 
duced closer imitations of the spoken drama of the West and actual 
Western plays like 4 Doll’s House, Lady Windermere’s Fan and the 
plays of Somerset Maugham. It was only through their persistent 
efforts that spoken drama earned a place in the theatrical world in 
China. 

In this new genre, however, the so-called original plays by even 
the best-known writers were merely clever echoes and twisted versions 
of Western prototypes or, at their worst, slavish imitations and frank 
plagiarisms. It was no wonder that spoken drama did not attain the 
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position in China which it has always occupied in the West. It had too 
many rivals and far too many obstacles of its own to overcome. With 
the limited audience which could understand the form and subject 
matter of the new plays it was only possible for the spoken drama to 
exist in the big cities, and even there none of the plays could be staged 
for more than a few days at a time. In the biggest cities where the 
opera, the movies and even the ‘Wen-Ming-Hsi’ had exclusive, con- 
tinuous-run theatres of their own, no professional theatre could be 
reserved exclusively for these new plays. Nor were there many pro- 
fessional dramatic companies devoted exclusively to the acting of 
spoken drama. The few companies that existed traveled from one city 
to another remaining not more than a week in each. 

There were also amateurs who gave performances of plays occa- 
sionally because of their interest in drama and their love of acting. 
Most of these were connected with schools and universities. They gave 
performances of translations and adaptations of outstanding classics 
of the West and of new plays by Chinese authors. Not infrequently 
these performances served as try-outs for new plays by unknown 
writers which could not be produced by the professional troupes. As a 
rule these amateurs showed great enthusiasm and worked indefa- 
tigably so that in spite of many technical imperfections a play was 
sometimes lifted out of the ordinary by superb acting on the part of 
members of the cast who had natural histrionic gifts. But with the 
amateurs, too, the eternal lack of funds forbade the use of elaborate 
stage sets and other mechanical devices common to all modern West- 
ern theatres. 

As a result of the limited audience and of the few productions, 
there were few dramatists. There was little money in story-writing in 
China because of the few readers, but there was almost no money at 
all in playwriting. In the first twenty-five years of the Republic, since 
spoken drama was first introduced from the West, there could not 
have been more than a score of writers whose plays found their ways 
into print or whose names were known to the general reading public. 
Most of the plays written were one-acters, full-length plays amounting 
to approximately ten percent of the total output. 

s* «+ &¢ & ®& 

Then the war came to furnish the necessary favorable conditions 

for the development of the spoken drama in China. 
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The Sino-Japanese War broke out in the summer of 1937 and many 
activities in China have since been interrupted and retarded. Not so 
the drama. It has flourished everywhere in the war-torn country. 

In China, where illiteracy is perhaps the highest in the world, war 
propaganda is a necessity, propaganda directed not only toward for- 
eign nations but also toward China’s own people, especially the masses 
in the hinterland who have never known the meaning of a nation or of - 
national independence. For the purpose of educating the ignorant 
about the war no means more direct or more penetrating could be 
found than to dramatize the significance of this national war of de- 
fense, showing the barbarism of the enemy and the heroic deeds of the 
nation’s warriors. Both the government and the educated classes felt 
this need at the very beginning of the conflict and attempts to meet it | 
have been made on an extensive scale. | 

The provincial and municipal governments as well as the central | 
government have appropriated special funds to subsidize this type of 
educational war-drama. Professional theatrical troupes have been 
organized and financed by the government, and amateur dramatic 
clubs were given subsidies. Every conceivable convenience for the 
staging of plays was provided: free transportation on government- 
owned railroad and bus lines, free use of public buildings as theatres, 
the privilege of borrowing public properties, of obtaining aid from 
local officials and other facilities. Most of the dramatic performances, 
professional or amateur, whether in the cities, small towns or villages, 
could then be presented to the public free of admission charge, and as a 
result the temporary theatres were always crowded to capacity. 
Besides giving financial assistance to the performance of plays the 
governinent has also seen the necessity of encouraging playwrights to 
write original plays of good quality in order to supply the demand for 
material. A government prize, it was recently announced, will be given 
to the best play on the war submitted to Chungking before a certain 
date, and the competition is open to all. This will undoubtedly provide 
a new impetus to established writers as well as to would-be play- 
wrights and will enhance the quality as well as the quantity of the 
output. 

In the universities and middle schools located in small towns in the 
interior provinces the amateur dramatic organizations give plays at 
fairly regular intervals, much more frequently than in time of peace. 
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They go to small towns and neighboring villages where no spoken 
drama has ever been presented, where the peasants and the petty 
tradesmen see this new type of drama for the first time. It is frequently 
difficult, at first, for the country folks to understand the significance of 
the things presented on the stage. It is not always easy to keep order 
and quiet in the theatres, but generally as the performance goes on the 
audience becomes absorbed in the story and quiets down. Gradually 
the listeners grasp the meaning of the simple, educational plays and 
learn to hiss the villains, applaud the heroic deeds and victories of 
their own nationals working for the country’s salvation, and by slow 
degrees begin to understand, even though superficially, the meaning 
of the war that is raging through such an extensive area of the nation. 

Sometimes the amateur clubs give benefit performances for speci- 
fied patriotic purposes. In such cases they spend more time rehearsing 
the plays and then make a tour of the cities, charging admission fees 
and turning over all their profits to the government. This money is 
usually for the benefit of wounded soldiers, but sometimes it is used to 
swell the war chest or to buy cotton quilts and gloves and even 
mosquito-nets for the soldiers in action. Though the amount of these 
profits is necessarily small, it serves as an indication of the students’ 
participation in the war and helps to stir feeling in the minds of people 
far behind the battle-fronts. 

In spite of government and school subsidies, the funds at the dis- 
posal of the troupes are inevitably limited; not much money is spent 
on elaborate stage sets, lighting and costuming. The plays, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, are very simply, often crudely, staged. But the 
enthusiasm of the players and of the whole staff is always there and 
counteracts, even in the eyes of shrewd dramatic critics, much of the 
crudeness resulting from financial stringency. 

Since the outbreak of the war hundreds of plays have been written, 
and a large number of these, including adaptations from foreign plays 
and original works, have been printed, all in simple editions and 
practically all about the war. They are written not only by well-known 
dramatists or members of the professional dramatic companies, but 
also by a number of university students and other laymen who have 
either acted or have watched others act with enthusiasm. 

Most of the war plays are one-acters. Shorter plays are apparently 
easier to write, easier to stage and more suitable for rustic audiences. 
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Most of them are full of shibboleths and stock figures, and after the 
country people have seen a number of these playlets they become 
familiar with the war heroes and traitors and with the catch-phrases 
condemning Japanese aggression and exhorting all the people to unite 
and fight for the ultimate victory. Thus the principal objective of 
educating the people during wartime is accomplished to a large extent. 
Even though the plays are often inferior specimens of dramatic writ- a 
ing, there can be no denying that the war has stimulated in the entire 
Chinese people an interest in, and a zest for, spoken drama. There are 
more people writing plays, acting them, seeing them, and all with great 
enthusiasm and delight doing their share to make drama a complete 
thing in the world of art and of life. 

Though motion pictures remain popular with the people in the 
large cities, especially wax pictures and shorts dealing with air-raids 
and other war topics, the physical conditions and mechanical require- 
ments indispensable to showing films make it impossible to present 
movies in the smaller places to which spoken drama can always go. 

What is in store for spoken drama in China no one can say, but it 
is probable that this purposeful enthusiasm for spoken drama evolved 
during the war will outlive the original purpose. The people have 

| 








found out how delightful drama is, in the writing, acting and witness- 
ing. They will continue to enjoy it and to desire more of it. Since 
China is now assured of a large band of potential playwrights, of many 
people with a craving for acting, and especially of a large, enthusiastic 
audience even among the peasants, there can be little doubt that 
spoken drama will continue to flourish after the war is past. 
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Not only in China does the war color theatre activities. London’s Mercury 
Theatre, outside the ‘target area’ » presents its program of drama and ballet 
with the special added attraction of an ‘Air-Raid Shelter for Audience’. 





courtesy Museum of Modern Art 
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Picasso 


and the Theatre 





HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


Bareback riders, etching 
by Pablo Picasso. 


_ Pablo Picasso went to Rome in 1917 to design the settings 
and costumes for the Ballet Russe’s La Parade the stage was set 
for success. Ballets had already fired Picasso’s imagination as experi- 
mental material for his brush, and would do so often again. To the 
man who, some time before, had sat week after week at the Cirque 
Medrano fascinated by the skill and showmanship of the clowns, the 
jugglers and the bareback riders, the circus subject of Parade was 
a stimulating challenge. For this cubist ballet Picasso found not only 
his largest audience up to that time, but an audience attuned to the 
dynamics of his painting. And as La Parade traveled in the repertory 
of Diaghileff’s troupe, it carried with it the beginnings of general 
recognition for its designer. 

In the system of simple labelling which thrives in the world of 
art criticism, Picasso has acquired the title of ‘eclectic’. His work 
has been divided into ‘periods’ — rose and blue, cubist and calli- 
graphic, Negro and classic, and so forth. This is unfortunate because 
it obfuscates the essential continuity that exists in his whole work. 
Whether he paints predominantly rose or blue pictures is purely a 
matter of method; what is important about him as an artist is his 
peculiar reaction to the world about him, and the things in it that 
stimulate him to expression. An author can write articles in many 
languages, and that is what Picasso has done in his own idiom, but in 
all these various ‘periods’ the artist has been the same, excited by the 
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Polichinelle, by Pablo Picasso 
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THEATRE ARTS 


same stimuli and with the same need for expressing his excitement 
in paint. 

We find the clue to one group of these stimuli in that Cirque 
Medrano which Picasso frequented in 1904. In the words of Raymond 
Cognat, ‘The importance of terseness and controlled emphasis to the 
circus, the direct emotions it calls up, this is what attracted Picasso’. 
If there is a single quality which flows through Picasso’s whole work 
it is that very terseness and controlled emphasis and the direct emo- 
tions it calls up; the balance of conflicting forces and the immediate 
impact on the observer which are present in all theatre. In nearly 
every period, as the accompanying illustrations show, in etching and 
drawing and gouache as well as in painting, there have been dancers 
and ballet designs, harlequins and circus performers to suggest 
Picasso’s preoccupation with the dramatic. 

The Museum of Modern Art, in its handsome new building on Fifty- 
Third Street, is now showing a comprehensive exhibition of Picasso’s 
work which will continue until January 7 in New York and then move 
on to the Chicago Art Institute on February 1. The majority of the 
pictures accompanying this article are from that show. They are 
chosen partially to represent various ‘periods’ (they extend from 1903, 
the Rose Period of the Saltimbanques, through 1933 when the surreal- 
ists colored the artist’s impression of circus acrobats) and partially to 
show some of the media in which he has worked. But chiefly they are 
here to tell their own story of the inspiration which one great artist 
has found in the theatre, and how he has carried over that theatrical 
sense into his use of line and color and form. 
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courtesy Fogg Art Museum 


LES SALTIMBANQUES, by Pablo Picasso (1g05) 
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LA LOGE, from the curtain for Cuadro Flamenco, by Pablo Picasso (1921) 
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The ‘Tributary 
Theatre 





THEATRE PHOTOGRAPHY 
y 1s no part of any theatre’s busi- 
ness to work unhonored and un- 
sung. A play and its actors must have 
an audience, and no theatre is perfect 
that has not found a way to reach the 
largest audience to which its best 
efforts could be directed. Good actors 
and talented directors, however, are 
often modest men and unversed in the 
ways of attracting attention; good 
actors and directors are also — it may 
be whispered — often too poor to do 
much about the expensive business of 
attracting attention, even when they 
know how to do it. All of which makes 
it essential that whatever is done 
should be well done and effective. 

Pictures are today one of the most 
popular means of telling any story. 
They offer a way not only of meeting 
men’s eyes but of creating an impres- 
sion that will hold in the mind longer, 
sometimes, than words will do, so the 
matter of photography for purposes of 
publicity mes one of importance 
to every little theatre director. How 
can he best present a pictorial record of 
his productions to editors and critics 
and students and possible sponsors? 
What qualities must a photograph 
have to make it useful as news, as an 
example, as a record? What do editors 
want and not want? 

Considering the importance of such 
questions to the administrative as well 
as the artistic departments of a thea- 
tre, it *eems worth while to analyze 
the «nents involved as clearly as 
possible. The analysis, here, is of 
course from the point of view of 
THEATRE ARTS, but most of the factors 
remain the same everywhere. 


To begin with, there is no need to 
prepare elaborately finished prints 
on special papers or mountings. If a 
photograph is clear, well defined and 
clean — free of spots, cracks, blurs 
and so forth — that is all the editor 
requires. A large phot h is no 
better than a a ents gamit it 
is not too small to show detail. A good 
theatre photograph should represent 
an active situation in a play, a single 


‘rie in a characteristic moment of 


s role or a moment of some impor- 
tance in ensemble acting. The photo- 
graph should be true to the pay in 
as many respects as possible. No ac- 
tors not playing in a given scene 
should be introduced simply to swell 
the number of the company repre- 
sented in the picture. The action 
should be alive, and this does not 
mean that the photograph needs to 
be a ‘candid camera’ shot, but rather 
that actors must be so well trained 
that they can strike and hold the ges- 
ture and expression of a given moment 
long enough and vibrantly enough so 
that the photographer’s record may 
not seem to be made from waxwork 
figures. No amount of explanation 
about how good the scene was as 
played can make a dead picture come 
to life. A single dead figure in a group 
invariably focuses the attention. 

It is not only tributary actors who 
cannot hold a position long enough 
to make a good photograph. But 
there are two things in which even an 
average professional actor surpasses 
his amateur brother. He wears cos- 
tume better, he has learned more 
about make-up. Both of these are 
tributary disadvantages that show up 
in photographs. 

Most of the problems of theatre 
photography are matters of common 
sense rather than of photographic 
science, but the theatre photographer 
has a few special problems to meet. 
A stage is ordinarily a wide and fairly 
shallow space, lighted variously in 
different acting areas, in colors whose 
values and relationships are not those 
of nature or even of ordinary room 
illumination. Colors are translated 
into light and shade by photography. 
Color relationships are altered, too, 
and a photographer rarely gets the 
effect created by a designer if, for his 


photograph, he leaves his lighting as 
the designer set it. There is no general 
way to tell a pho how to re- 
arrange his lighting so that the photo- 
graph will show an effect comparable 
to that of the production. 

Francis Bruguiére used often to sit 
for half an hour at a time in front 
of a lighted scene before he decided 
exactly how to relight it to make his 
photograph look like the production. 
But almost invariably he succeeded 
in the end. In ‘The era and the 
Scene’ (THEATRE ARTS, March 1924, 
page 166), he tells something of the 
way he worked: ‘The readjustments 
that I make in the stage lighting 
when I photograph a set are to com- 
pensate for the differences between 
the vision of the human eye and the 
vision of lens, plate and paper. . . . 
The adjustment is made by taking into 
consideration the speed at which the 
different colors travel photographi- 
cally. Blue, green, yellow and red are 
the principal colors to be considered. 
To obtain results it is necessary to 
allow the blue to be for a 
shorter time than the green, the yel- 
low or the red. . . .” 

Our better filters and sharper 
lenses make the photographer’s task 
much easier today than it was fifteen 
years ago, but only the man who 
knows how to translate color values 
into photographic values can do a 
first-rate job. 

The theatre photographer has an- 
other problem of an even more me- 
chanical nature, relating to the size 
of his photograph. If he takes the en- 
tire stage he may get the lines of the 
whole setting well defined but he is 
apt to have a black hole at the back 
and no size, detail or plasticity to his 
actors. Often, on the other hand, he 
can give a better idea of the design, 
and of the play in action at the same 
time, by photographing a single im- 
portant B merce of the setting with 
two or three actors playing within 
its area. Moreover, when it represents 
t*e entire width of a stage, it is apt 
to be a long, narrow strip filled with 
tiny figures which, when reduced to 
page size, are almost blotted out. And 
the little slit made by such a photo- 
graph on a long page looks ridiculous. 

Besides the problems that belong 
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to the photographer and the actor, 
there are others that relate to the 
choice of play or the quality of the 
design. Certain plays require sets that 
do not allow for much imagination. 
When they are ais a for one 
production they are photographed for 
all. There is no net to reproduce 
them — over and over again — sim- 
ply to record the names of new places 
and new actors under them. 

Nor is there any need to show — 
as too many tributary theatre photo- o 
graphs do — how often a New York 
designer’s production is copied. We 
do not like to remember how often 
pager have been accompanied 

y a note calling attention to the 
detailed accuracy with which Mr. 
Simonson’s or Mr. Jones’ designs 
have been reproduced with limited 
means. It is true that novelty, as 
such, is not a true theatre value; that 
most tributary theatres can spend 
their limited funds to better advan- 
tage than in devising and building 
original settings. But that is no reason 
why photographs which indicate noth- 
ing more than lack of originality or 
the need for economy should be sub- 
mitted as news. 

If present trends are indicative, the 
future of theatre photography lies in 
the speed camera used with the skill 
and artistry that now go into the best 
posed, production shot. But before the 
‘candid’ photographers achieve su- 
premacy, ‘candid’ must cease to 
mean random pictures taken from a 
front row seat during the actual per- 
formance, and many lessons in light- 
ing and composition must be learned. 
In the meantime, we present some 
observations by two of Broadway’s 
best photographers, one of whom uses 
production shots almost exclusively, 
the other using the two types inter- 
changeably. George Thomas (of Van- 
damm’s) and Alfredo Valente de- 
scribe how they photograph a show, 
with some pertinent advice to less 
experienced members of the trade. 


George Thomas — Vandamm Studio* 


M2 photographers — amateur or 
professional — seem to be con- 
vinced that the process of taking 
*For photographs by Vandamm in this issue 
see pages 850, 853, 859, 871. 
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pictures of theatre scenes and of 
actors in make-believe is entirely dif- 
ferent from any other form of photog- 
raphy. Actually, it is much the same. 
You train your camera on an indi- 
vidual or a group of people. You use 
the best exposure you know of. You 
take the best picture you can. There 
are no special tricks of the trade which 
differentiate it from any other form of 
camera work — except, perhaps, the 
trick of learning how to handle groups 
opens or individuals so that they 
cooperate with you. Experience, 

of course, teaches many things. 

I feel a little self-conscious writing 
about something so intangible as the 
problem of how to take theatre 
pictures. The best I can do is to jot 
down a few factual points in relation 
to my own work, asking the reader to 
remember always that I am a com- 
mercial theatre photographer and that 
my work is done primarily for re- 
production in newspapers, as is bound 
to be the case with anyone taking 
theatre pictures. 

There is no rule that I know of as to 
where the camera should be placed. 
In scene pictures, you usually have to 
shoot from the floor of the theatre, so 
the camera is apt to tilt upward a 
little. On the stage, for close-ups or 
groups, I usually try to shoot on the 
level. 

As to lighting, I always use my own 
lights for close-up or group work. I have 
a set which I carry with me — I500- 
watt bulb lights or the equal in photo- 
floods. I never use flashes. For full 
stage shots, wherever possible, I like 
to use the stage lighting, adjusting it 
to suit my pu 

The aim of the 1 ae should 
be to reproduce, as nearly as possible, 
the exact effect achieved in the theatre. 
To do this, however, you have to alter 
the light values for the camera. In 
taking color photographs, for example, 
it is a good idea to remove all the 
color screens in front of the stage 
lights so as to give more of a flat white 
color on the stage. For black and 
white pictures, it is almost always 
necessary to step up all the lights, 
especially the light on the scenery. 
Blue light has to be stepped up even 
more than white light. 

A panchromatic film (which almost 


all photographers use to get a 
color definition in the reds) “ 
tendency to remove the ording 
lipstick from a woman’s face. Henge 
panchromat:c lipstick (Max-Fag 
Number 7) should be used to opm 
this defect when pictures are 
taken. Otherwise, the ordinary gf 
make-up should be used by wom 
For the men, unless they are play 
character parts, I prefer to take 
without make-up. Make-up elimi ates 
a lot of character and it is quite ea 
in the touching up, to give any ef 
that the make-up may give. By 
way, I always touch up all my picting, 
I think that is essential. 4 

Another hard and fast essential 
the stage photographer is that he mm 
see the show in its entirety before} 
attempts to take pictures — ppeh 
ably at a dress rehearsal instead off 
a performance as he can then mo 
freely around the theatre, watch the 
scenes from several different 
and take notes without dis 
audiences. It is a good thing, too, 
check your notes at an actual 
formance before shooting the shoy, 
but the dress rehearsal is the mos 
important. 

Some directors and producers gir | 
me an absolutely free hand andletm 
take whatever pictures I wantt 
Personally, I prefer it when @ 
director, producer, stage manageral 
the actors all make suggestions, Sam 
may be good, some bad, but # 
are sure to be helpful and people} 
have watched a 6 es in rehearsa 
three or four weeks are bound t9} 
some good ideas. 4 

There is a school of thought} 
believes that candid camera | 
are bound to replace the stills 
tually. I disagree with this ¢ 
emphatically, and for these re 
the lighting is almost always apt 
bad in a candid shot, becausei 
usual stage technique of lightin 
actor is more prominently lif 
the scenery, and, in exposing t 
did shots, it is necessary to m 
exposure for the actor and na 
the scenery will not register t 
same way as it hits the eye. me 
matter how expert the c 
may be, he has, in a scene in¥ 
several people, to watch one & 
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The University of Hawaii Theatre Guild, Arthur Wyman, director, makes 
use of its international membership to turn Coriolanus successfully into a 
Japanese play with little more change than that of names and places. The 
simplicity of the setting, the vibrant character of the acting, the security 
with which the costumes were worn and handled offered a fine opportunity 


for the stage photographer. 











courtesy Jack Curts 




















Dan C. Baker 





Delight Weston 


Three variants of The Tempest as a theme in photography — from the 
American-Greek School in Athens, Carolus Koun director; from the Stan- 
ford University Theatre, California, Waldemar Johansen technical di- 
rector; and from the King-Coit School, New York, Dorothy Coit director. 














Alfredo Valente r 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


in 
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MORRIS FREEDMAN 
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Alfredo Valente lights his photographs according to the mood of the play. 
He describes his method of theatre photography on the opposite page. 











and so he is bound to get the others in 
awkward or uncomplimentary posi- 
tions. Without considerable enlarging 
you can’t retouch candid shots, and 
actors don’t like them as a result. In 
general, I don’t think they give a fair 
impression of a show, except — and 
this is an important ‘except’ — in the 
case of dance pictures, either of in- 
dividuals or groups. You can pose 


~ dancers with one foot in the air, but 


you can’t catch the movement of 
their skirts and you can’t catch them 
in mid-air except with a candid 
camera. I always use a candid camera 
to get certain motion shots in photo- 
graphing a musical show, but for 
straight poses and scene pictures the 
ordinary camera is better, in my 
opinion, most of the time. 

One great value of the candid 
camera, to amateur groups, stock and 
repertory companies, is that the cost 
involved in taking such pictures is 
negligible; and they are perfectly 
adequate for purposes of record. But 
they do not show off a play to the same 
advantage that a well-posed, well-lit 
still shot will do. 

Exposure is completely a matter of 
judgment and experience. I never 
know in advance how long I will 
expose a shot. I wait until I have the 
camera and lights set up and then 
make up my mind. In general, I would 
say: expose as long as you can keep a 
person still, because you can do some- 
thing about over-exposure in develop- 
ing the film, but you can’t do any- 
thing about under-exposure. And a 
good exposure is more important than 
speed. 
I take all my pictures on an 8x Io 
Eastman Commercial View camera, 
using several different types of lenses 
— ranging from 12 inch to 18 inch in 
focal length — with an F 4 speed. 
Generally speaking, any good camera 
and a good make of 4 lens will do the 
job. For amateurs, I would recom- 
mend a § x7 camera. I never use filters. 

These points are only details, I 
know. The rest is up to the photog- 
rapher, and besides technical skill a 
certain understanding of the people 
you are photographing is very im- 
tae are Actors will respond one 

undred percent if they think you 
know your job and if you are con- 
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siderate of them. An irritable person 
can’t get anywhere in this profession. 


Alfredo Valente 
page: ee a Broadway show 
is as much a problem of photog- 
raphy as it is one of understanding 
and abiding by the necessities of show 
business. In a word, it is a compromise 
— a process of probing for the point 
where art coincides with the interests 
of the box-office. 

The press agent, therefore, nearly 
always dominates my course of action 
and circumscribes the field, since it is 
he, ideally, who is supposed to know 
where the art of theatre leaves off and 
the science of merchandizing begins. I 
must listen, and usually obey, when he 
rules that two male actors cannot 
appear together in the same photo- 
graph on the grounds that newspaper 
editors demand at least one woman 
in every plate that my camera ex- 
poses. I pass that off as the Adam- 
and-Eve influence and trust that 
photo editors know what they are 
talking about. 

When occasionally the director of a 
show is in charge of the picture taking, 
I attempt to make a record of the 
most significant scenes in terms of the 
best pictorial advantages which are 
offered by the production. Here, of 
course, I am faced by the enthusiasm 
of the director for scenes which are 
his favorites, those scenes which 
came to him by inspiration or hard 
work. Those do not necessarily make 
the best photographs, and I am often 
compelled to spend valuable time con- 
vincing him that a good scene psycho- 
logically is not a good scene photo- 
graphically. 

My usual custom before photo- 
graphing a play is to go to the per- 
formance on the same evening and 
make notes of the scenes I wish to 
take. Work begins after the per- 
formance, and by that time the press 
agent has already made up his mind 
what portions are to be taken. We 
exchange notes, and the customary 
two-hour session begins. Delays are 
certain to occur, for despite the best 
laid plans actors and stagehands will 
dawdle, and inept suggestions spring- 
ing from unsuspected sources must 
be stifled. With time costing money, 


it is often the case that only a half 
hour is left for actual — 
making, and this in breathless haste. 

In the interest of speed, I use _ 
equipment which can be swiftly 
moved. I make production photo- 
graphs and candid photographs inter- 
changeably, switching from one to the 
other as opportunities arise. For the 
candid shots I use a Contax, while for 
the production shots I use a § x 7 
camera with two lights and a tripod. 
I use no filters since time does not 
permit them. To avoid the appalling 
effect of the ‘dead-pan’ in actors’ 
faces, I expose from % to % second. 
Thus actors are not compelled to hold 
their poses until they freeze in them 
and extinguish the spark of animation. 
To effect naturalness, I ask actors to 
speak their lines, and when I am con- 
vinced that they have captured the 
mood I photograph them when they 
least expect it. I usually ask actresses 
to keep on the make-up they are using 
in the play but I persuade men to 
remove the harsher cosmetics. 

Since an entire stage cannot come 
within the camera’s range when I am 
working on the stage itself, I photo- 
graph the materials within a given 
segment, using dark lights when it is a 
melodramatic play and brighter lights 
for a comedy. In other words, I try to 
catch the mood of the play with light- 
ing, so that all the photographs do 
not look alike, and, to quote John 
Mason Brown, they won’t look like 
‘the second act of last year’s play’. 
Full-stage shots must be taken from 
the orchestra at eye-level, and one of 
the difficulties here is that the entire 
stage must be bathed in light, thus 
eliminating any opportunities for 
interesting photographs. Full-stage, 
eye-level photographs may be valu- 
able as blueprints, but they contribute 
nothing to the art of theatrical 
photography. Obviously, shots from 
the balcony or boxes, offering unusual 
angles, make for more dynamic effects, 
but then the press agent will inter- 
vene to say that editors, who hold the 
public pulse, won’t stand for any- 
thing so bizarre. 

When, I wonder, will the public 
assert their right to enjoy the full 
benefits which modern photography 
can give the theatre? 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL 
BROADWAY 
The Best Plays, 1938-1939, edited 
by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead: §3. 
Be TWENTIETH volume of Burns 
Mantle’s annual, making its pre- 
ordained appearance, summarizes the 
1938-39 season in its usual competent 
and practical manner. The winter 
which it commemorates will be re- 
membered not, as Mr. Mantle ex- 
pected, as the first year of the World’s 
Fair but as the last year before the 
World War (No. 2). It was a year 
mainly memorable for brilliant per- 
formances in good and near-good 
plays, a year of nationalistic tenden- 
cies in text and international en- 
thusiasms in acting. Forced to select 
ten out of some sixty-five new plays, 
Mr. Mantle inevitably challenges ar- 
gument, especially this year when he 
omits Irwin Shaw’s The Gentle People 
and William Saroyan’s My Heart’s in 
the Highlands, both of which helped to 
counteract Mr. Mantle’s own regret- 
ful comment on the lack of novelty 
and experimentation during this par- 
ticular period. The Saroyan play had 
just those elements of imagination 
and poetry needed to leaven the dull- 
ness of an increasingly mediocre and 
conventional theatre. Though it owed 
much of its charm to the direction, 
acting, music and scenic investiture 
with which it was so sympathetically 
provided, its unadorned text, even in 
an abbreviated form, would have been 
a refreshing element among the more 
or less standard products of the sea- 
son. One need only read the play in 
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book form, as published by Harcourt, 
Brace ($2), to realize that an exciting 
voice has been raised in the theatre. 

No one, or at least very few people, 
will take exception to Mr. Mantle’s 
selection of Abe Lincoln in Illinois by 
Robert Sherwood as the first play 
among his ten best. It won the Pulitzer 
Prize and was a heavy contender for 
the Drama Critics Circle award. Mr. 
Mantle gives Lillian Hellman’s The 
Little Foxes, also a Critics Circle 
favorite, second place. In fact the bal- 
loting was so close, with Odets’ Rocket 
to the Moon and My Heart’s in the 
Highlands each receiving two votes, 
that no prize could be awarded. 

The other plays selected represent a 
season which in Mr. Mantle’s words 
was ‘steadily interesting but never 
very exciting’: No Time for Comedy, 
The White Steed, Family Portrait, The 
American Way, The Philadelphia 
Story, Here Come the Clowns and Kiss 
the Boys Good-Bye and, of course, Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, The Little Foxes 
and Rocket to the Moon. 

One of the valuable features of Mr. 
Mantle’s annual survey is the reports 
he secures from dramatic critics in 
other cities. The theatre cannot re- 
establish its old-time strength and 
prestige if it continues to concentrate 
exclusively on New York as a produc- 
ing centre. Reports from three key 
cities — Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco—are therefore im- 
portant, emphasizing as they do the 
almost total lack of activity in this 
line. Chicago is the only one that can 
boast the production of as many as 
four new plays. All four were entirely 
conventional and Broadway bound, 
but at any rate they were not ‘ Broad- 
way cast-offs’ as one critic sardoni- 
cally dubs some of the other road 
offerings. Only one of the four reached 
its destination — Gertrude Lawrence 
in Skylark. Of the others, John Barry- 
more in My Dear Children is still play- 
ing in Chicago, while Zoé Akins’ J 4m 
Different and Sinclair Lewis’ Angela Is 
Twenty-Two have died on the road. 

It is interesting as well as ironic to 
note that the smash hits of all three 
cities were Federal Theatre Produc- 
tions: The Swing Mikado in Chicago, 
Run Little Chillun’ and Two-a-Day in 
Los Angeles and all three in San 





Francisco. One reason for this 

was the fact that the Federal 

by its very nature could st 
productions and keep them in @ 
hearsal a long time, presenting in th 
end spectacular and effective shop 
at low box-office rates. Referring jg 
the other two hits of last season, Th 
Drunkard (now in its seventh 
and the Folies Bergéres, as well as the 
Federal Theatre hits, Edwin Schallex =~ 
of the Los Angeles Times says, ‘Th 
freakish nature of all these victoria 
for showmanship does not, regnep 
tably, spell any well-defined policy fy 
theatrical advancement. They ap 
heartening hits only because 
show that there is a potential puile 
willing to attend on the footlight, 
but . . . there is no integrated and. 
ence that may be depended on forits 
devotion to the play. Remedy forall 
this now being suggested is a suh 
scription plan to insure better 
giving.’ The other two writers empha. 
size this need of audience organize 
tion, as well as the value of as 
and varied supply of plays to rebuild 
a permanent theatre interest. Ap 
other method is that which Mr, Man 
tle’s invaluable annual also serves: 
that of keeping potential theatregoes , 
all over the country in touch with th 
current theatre. 





ROSAMOND GILDER 


AMERICA ON CANVAS 
Modern American Painting, h 
Peyton Boswell, fr. Dodd, Mead:§5 | 
wn Life enlisted the magnih | 

cent resources of modern cok | 
reproduction to spread on its pags | 
the story of American painting, many | 
of its readers must have hoped thit 
the complete panorama would event 
ally find some easily accessible and 
permanent home. This hope has beet 
fulfilled by the editor of The AnD 
gest in a volume which rich y demoe 
strates the vitality, luxuriance 
originality of the contemporary Am& 
ican school. 

Of its ultimate historical signi 
cance Peyton Johnson entertains® 
doubts: ‘America today is develop 
a School of Painting which promis 
to be the most important movemet | 
in the world of art since the daysd 


the Italian Renaissance.’ Its mse# | 
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Introduction to 
THE DANCE 


The new book by 
JOHN MARTIN 


A spirited and informative book which 
describes and discusses the dance in all its 
forms and brings within the range of the 
reader the living experience of the art. 32 
pages of illustrations. $3.50 


W. W. NORTON & CO., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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20 
BEST PLAYS 


Modern American Theatre 
Edited by John Gassner 


COMPLETE PLAYS 
NOT ABRIDGMENTS 


IDIOT’S DELIGHT — Robert Sherwood 
OF MICE AND MEN — John Steinbeck 
GOLDEN BOY — Clifford Odets 

THE WOMEN — Clare Booth 

END OF SUMMER — S. N. Behrman 
GREEN PASTURES — Marc Connelly 
DEAD END — Sidney Kingsley 


YES MY DARLING DAUGHTER — 
Mark Reed 


THE FALL OF THE CITY — A. MacLeish 


BOY MEETS GIRL — 
Bella and Samuel Spewack 


WINTERSET — Maxwell Anderson 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR — L. Hellman 
JOHNNY JOHNSON — Paul Green 
TOBACCO ROAD — 
Erskine Caldwell and Jack Kirkland 
BURY THE DEAD — Irwin Shaw 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU — 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart 
STAGE DOOR — 
Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman 
ANIMAL KINGDOM — Philip Barry 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE — 
George Abbott and J. C. Holm 


HIGH TOR — Maxwell Anderson 


In addition to the COMPLETE TEXTS of the 
20 HIT PLAYS, there is a concise, compre- 
hensive survey of American Drama in the 
decade 1930-39, detailed bibliography, lists, 
etc. 896 pages (634” x 94"). Large, clear type. 











$40 Worth of Front-Row $3 
Entertainment FOR ONLY... . 


5 Days’ Free Examination 
Your money will be cheerfully refunded if 
this book does not measure up to your fullest 
anticipation. 

CROWN PUBLISHERS 
444 FOURTH AVENUE 
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explained with equal assurance: ‘Na- 
tionalism, robust and sometimes ruth- 
less, made this authentic American 
School flower. . . . Our painters have 
discovered America. And America has 
discovered her painters.’ 

Heart-warming as all this is, it 
smacks a bit of chauvinism, and is 
after all too simple. The paintings 
themselves tell a more conta story. 
Here indeed are the American scene 
and the American people, but a way 
of glimpsing .hem and feeling about 
them that is neither ‘robust’ in the 
sense of a Jan Steen nor ‘ruthless’ in 
the sense of a Goya (with Gropper the 
sole exception). 

Instead there is a flair for the lyri- 
cally dramatic, an obsession with the 
‘exciting moment when something 
cataclysmic is happening’, or has 
happened, or is about to happen. At 
least three-fourths of these paintings 
are of people in passionate motion or 
of landscapes in passionate repose. It 
is as if the American painter saw with 
the camera eye, as if he sought to cap- 
ture in pigment those occasions when 
experience is so tremulous with emo- 
tion as to be violent, even when most 
serene. 

From Winslow Homer’s Prisoners 
From the Front and George Bellows’ 
Stag at Sharkey’s to Henry Billings’ 
Arrest No. 2 and Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton’s The Fealous Lover of Lone Green 
Valley, these paintings record the 
theatre, nay, the melodrama, of Amer- 
ican life. Even the ‘old masters’ glow 
with the prescience of last year’s The 
American Way. And over all gallops 
Ryder’s Death on a Pale Horse. 

If, then, the future historian wants 
to see with the eye what the American 
theatre of the last twenty years has 
been essentially about, he will turn 
not to the photos of long-dismantled 
stage sets but to this book, with its 
record of the expressionist impulse. 
George Biddle once wrote, ‘our best 
American art has always been sensi- 
tive, inhibited, romantic, passionate, 
naive in its realism. . . .’ True of our 
painting, it is likewise true of our 
drama. Certainly, Eugene O’Neill’s 
Mourning Becomes Electra would have 
needed no other setting than Edward 
Hopper’s House by the Railroad. 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 
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START THE SEASON 
WITH A SUCCESS 


New Plays 
for immediate release 
THORNTON WILDER'S 
Pulitzer Prize Play 


OUR TOWN 


One of the greatest and most distin- 
guished plays in all modern drama. Pro- 
duction at present restricted in certain 








cities. Write for details. 


BACHELOR BORN 


MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS 
FAMILY PORTRAIT 

THE ENCHANTED MAZE 

MRS. O'BRIEN ENTERTAINS 


SPRING MEETING 


DEAR OCTOPUS 


HERE COME THE CLOWNS 
GOODBYE MR. CHIPS 


DAME NATURE 


THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS 


For future release 
THE WHITE STEED 


Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


Tonight et 8:30 
Toverich 
A Women's « Fool 
(To Be Clever) 
People et See 
An Americen Tragedy 
Murder in the 
Cathedral 
The Fireman's Flame 
Time and the Conweys 
French Without Tears 
Reflected Glory 
George end Margeret 
Amazing Dr. Clitter- 
house 


Abie’s Irish Rose 

Jane Eyre 

Pride and Prejudice 

Mary of Scotland 

There's Alweys Juliet 

Lete Christopher Been 

Leburnum Grove 

Persone! Appeerence 

The Credle Song 

Creig's Wife 

Kind Ledy 

Accent on Youth 

Holidey 

Is Life Worth Living? 

Yes, My Darling 
Deughter 


David Herum 
Wuthering Heights 
Herod and Mariemne 
The Innocent Crime 

In Theetre Street 

Here Today 


| Heve Been Here 
e 


Glorious Morning 

The Ledy Has « Heart 
The Jest 

Prologue to Glory 
Mystery at Greenfingers 
Spring Dence 

Night Must Fell 

Libel 

Call tt « Day 

Johnny Johnson 

Fresh Fields 

The Wind end the Rain 
The Bishop Misbeheves 
Saquering the Circle 
The Shining Hour 
Petticoat Fever 

Double Door 

As Husbends Go 
Candlelight 

Street Scene 
Dengerous Corner 
Ledy Precious Streem 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 


—————— 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
BALLET RUSSE (memolrs) 

Nicolas Legat $7.50 
BALLETOMANE'S ALBUM (photographs) 

Arnold L. Haskell 2.50 
SHAKESPEARE 

Mark van Doren 3.00 
ELIZABETHAN & JACOBEAN 

PLAYWRIGHTS 

Henry W. Wells 2.75 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 

(revised ed.) 

Stanley McCandless 1.50 
HANDY GREEN BOOK (Fal! edition) .50 
YEARBOOK OF SHORT PLAYS 

ed. Snook & Edenburn $2.50 
THE CLEVEREST WOMAN IN THE WORLD 

(one-act plays) 

Arthur Stringer 2.00 
THE PROFESSOR FROM PEKING 
. 3 t. Hsuing $3.00 
‘WHAT SAY THEY 

James Bridie 1.25 
DEAD HEAT 

Robert Vansittart 1.25 
LOT'S WIFE 

Peter Blackmore 95 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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LONGMANS’ 
PLAYS FOR THE 
AMATEUR SEASON 


THE ENEMY 
By Channing Pollock 


This anti-war play of unparalleled success ought 
to be seen by every community in the United 
States. 7M, 3W, 1 child. Only one set is required. 
Books, 75¢ apiece. Director’s Manuscript lent 
free to producers. Royalty, $25. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 16* 
By Ayn Rand 


From the audience a jury is selected to decide 
the guilt or innocence of the accused in this trial, 
and thus to determine the ending of the play. 
Very popular. 11M, 10W, and extras. One set 

ks, 75c apiece. Director’s Manuscript. 


Royalty, $25. 
THE HILL BETWEEN 
By Lula Volimer, author of “Sun-Up” 


A folk comedy, contrasting the quaint life of the 
mountaineer with that of the sophisticated apart- 
ment dweller. 5M, 4W, and extras. One set. 
Books, 75c each. Royalty, $25. 


SUN-KISSED 
By Raymond Van Sickle 


An hilarious play, truly American, in which 
Charles Coburn played the lead in the New York 
roduction. For 8M, 8W. One interior set. 
ks, 75c. Royalty, $25. 


Ask us to send you a copy of our 1940 play 
catalogue describing these and many other 
titles. 

LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
PLAY DEPARTMENT 
114 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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King Richard II, edited by Fohn 
Dover Wilson. Macmillan: $2.25. 
The Life of King Henry V, edited 
by George Skillan. French: 2s. 
Kk"? RICHARD has become in recent 

years one of the vivid personal- 
ities of the modern stage. The per- 
formances of John Gielgud in England 
and Maurice Evans in America have 
brought the unhappy king once more 
to life. After a long neglect this play, 
which contains some of Shakespeare’s 
most incandescent poetry, has come 
into its own again in the theatre, a 
renascence ushered in by Granville 
Barker’s performance as the King in 
William Poel’s Stage Society produc- 
tion in 1899. This edition of King 
Richard II is a happy companion to 
the Hamlet and King Fohn prepared 
by Dr. Wilson for the Cambridge 
University Press. It contains not only 
a carefully annotated text but also 
one of Dr. Wilson’s illuminating 
prefaces in which he discusses Shakes- 
peare’s probable source material and 
adumbrates the existence of a Richard 
play, now lost, which Shakespeare 
may have rewritten for his company. 
Beside the usual bibliographical and 
textual notes, the volume includes 
extracts from a contemporary poem 
on Richard and his Queen. 

Henry V is edited by George Skillan 
for the schoolroom and the producing 
unit rather than the library. It is an 
acting version illustrated with prac- 
tical line-drawings by Edward Car- 
rick, who has used as a basis his de- 
signs for the Drury Lane production 
of the play given in September 1938. 
Mr. Skillan also assisted with that 
stupendous effort of Ivor Novello’s 
to recreate a spectacular Shakespeare 
in the old Drury Lane tradition. The 
play was produced at the moment of 
the Munich crisis and suffered in con- 
sequence of the war scare. Some of the 
careful research in heraldry, archeol- 
ogy and costuming, as well as in plan- 
ning and design, is preserved here for 
the student and producer interested 
in historic accuracy. Stage directions, 
character interpretations and expla- 
nations of the use and meaning of 
words are presented page by page, and 
there are detailed descriptions and 
drawings of properties and ornaments. 








TWICE A YEAR PRESS 


ANNOUNCES TWO DIST! 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


LOVE POSSESSED JUANA 
by ANGNA ENTERS 


“The First Mime of Our Day.” New Yorker 
A PLAY OF INQUISITION SPAIN 
“The most profound! tic anti-fasci 
been given us.” Edwin Seaver 


In 4 Acts with Incidental Music and Bal 
trated by the Author. Stage Sets. Two rare th 


Musical Score. Regular Edition — $9.50, q 


Limited Signed Edition — $7.50. 





TWICE A YEAR — Special Double 
Number Ill-lV 
A SEMI-ANNUAL OF LITERATURE, THE ARTs 
AND CIVIL LIBERTIES — IN BOOK FORM 


Including: Special Sections on ANGNA 
on CIVIL LIBERTIES, EXILES, AMERICAN 
LITERATURE and the ARTS, WAR and PEACE, ote 
Editor: DOROTHY NORMAN 
Assistant Editor: MARY LESCAZE 
$2.00 —Clothbound $2.75 — Illustrated in Cole 
450 Pages 
Order Direct from TWICE A YEAR PRESS 


or from any Bookstore 
509 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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oe |S ation 
Christmas Gift 


Ole 


1 Year Subscription to Theatre 
Arts plus Prayers at Worx by 
Morton Eustis. 


$4.00 


1 Year Subscription to Theatre 
Arts plus AN Actor PREpaRs 
by Stanislavski. 


$5.00 


REGULARLY $5 


REGULARLY $60 


1 Year Subscription to Theatre 
Arts plus Actinc by Richard 
Boleslavsky. 


$4.00 


For New Subscriptions Only 


REGULARLY $5. 





THEATRE ARTS | 


40 East 49th Street | 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cissie Loftus as Mrs. Midget in the Stage League presentation of Outward 
Bound which played San Francisco and Los Angeles this summer. 
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DRAPERY 
FABRICS 


for LITTLE THEATRES 
and COMMUNITY 
PLAYERS 








142 West 44th Street. New York, N. Y. 
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THE 


Catalogue on request 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years’ 
intensive training 
in theatre technics 


Auditions by appointment 


Tel: BRy 9-9766 








Dept. 20, 





RADIO-STAGE 


MOTION PICTURES 


(= professional and practical training has 
/ gained us 49 years of national recognition 
Instruction by large staff of recognized authori- 
ties in Radio Announcing ° Acting 
Writing - Stage Acting and Directing » Motion 
Picture Acting. Public stage performances pre- 
sented regularly by our students 


Directing ° 


Diplomas and Degrees 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER WRITE 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
of DRAMA and RADIO 


Fine Arts Building, Michigan near 
Congress, Chicago, Illinois 








| Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in | 
New York, and some to look forward to, 


with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
| pears in parentheses after the title.) 


| Plays reviewed in this issue are 


| marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 


28) Willie Howard puts mediocre material 
to good use and, with the help of Ben 
Blue, Ella Logan, Ann Miller and others, 
makes this revue a gay evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

*THE STRAW HAT REVUE (Sept. 26) 
youthful high jinks, effective satire and 
some exceptional acts and dances by 


and Otto Hari, the Weir Brothers and 
Dorothy Bird. 


doings in a lawyer's office, flying the 
Abbott insignia. Ezra Stone directs and 
acts in a cast enlivened by Teddy Hart, 
Milton Berle, Eddie Nugent. 


*SKYLARK (Oct. 11) by Samson Raphael- 
son. The busy business man, with Ger- 
trude Lawrence as the neglected wife. 
Settings by Donald Oenslager. Producer: 
John Golden. 


*THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
(Oct. 16) Kaufman and Hart comedy 
about Alec Woollcott, with 
Woolley in the lead. Staged by Mr. Kauf- 
man; scenery by Donald Oenslager. 


*LADIES AND GENTLEMEN (Oct. 17) 
adapted by Ben Hecht and Charles Mac- 
Arthur from a play by Ladislaus Bush- 
Fekete. Cast includes Helen Hayes, Philip 
Merivale. Settings by Boris Aronson. 
Producer: Gilbert Miller. 


*TOO MANY GIRLS (Oct. 178) musical with 
book by George Marion, Jr., and songs by 
Rodgers and Hart. Settings by Jo Miel- 
ziner. Dances by Robert Alton. With Hal 


Producer: George Abbott. 


William Saroyan’s new play presented by 
the Theatre Guild in association with 
Eddie Dowling. With Mr. Dowling and 
Julie Haydon. 

*MARGIN FOR ERROR (Nov. 3) melo- 
drama by Clare Boothe. Cast includes 
Bert Lytell, Otto Preminger, Sam Levene. 
Staging, Mr. Preminger; scenery, Donald 
Oenslager. Producers: Aldrich and Myers. 

| LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 


tion by Howard Lindsay and 





8) adapta- 
Russell 


Crouse from Clarence Day's book. With | 


Mr. Lindsay and Dorothy Stickney. 
Staging: Bretaigne Windust. Scenery and 
costumes: Stewart Chaney. 
Oscar Serlin. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


comedy. Judy Canova, Buddy Ebsen and 
a brisk score overcome a sleazy book. 


THE STREETS OF PARIS (June 19) 
a Shubert revue in the Hellzapoppin 
manner. With oldtime favorites Luella 


When wriling to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS (Aug. | 






|MEMBERSHIE 


in PRODUCTION SERVIg¢g 

will save you time and m 
in buying equipment and by 
supervising selection of cog. 
tumes, lights, sound effects, 
props, draperies, scripts, and by 
recommending directors, de. 
signers, technicians. 

Write for folder C 


PRODUCTION SERVICE 


co-ordinates and assembles 
all elements of production 


JEAN ROSENTHAL, 1430 B’way, N.Y.¢ tT 

















Imogene Coca, Danny Kaye, Meta Mata | 


*SEE MY LAWYER (Sept. 27) farcical | 


Monty | 


LeRoy, Mary Jane Walsh, Eddie Bracken. | 


*THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE (Oct. 25) 


Producer: 


FEAGIN SCHOOL. 
of DRAMATIC ART. 


ACTING «= DIRECTING « 
TEACHING += STAGECRAFT: 
SPEECH += RADIO TECHNIQUE 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES ip 
Little Theatre, Rockefelle- Cen. 
ter and BROADWAY TH’ a(fRE 
Separate Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 

Write for Catalog T 


Winter Term begins Feb. ist 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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oer with eac 
ball pipe, a sample pact 
age of the Original Rut 
& Maple Pipe Mixtut 
FREE Blend No. 53. The fast 
est selling high-gratt 
pipe tobacco in Americt 
| Send no money. We will send C.O.D., you 


YOKEL BOY (July 6) Lew Brown's musical | postman $1.00 plus 18¢ C.O.D. fee or senda 


bill, check, money-order or stamps and save 
Tell us what to imprint on your pipe 


|THE HOUSE OF WESTMINSTER Lh | 
Tebacconists & Pipe Purveyors 
| 108 EAST 16th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y.. Dept. 
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See for Yourself, continued 


Gear and Bobby Clark and a spirited 
newcomer from Brazil, Carmen Miranda. 

THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (Mar. 28) 
Katharine Hepburn the chief attraction 
in a frothy Barry comedy with Van 
Heflin and Joseph Cotten. 


: 


THE LITTLE FOXES (Fed. 75) Lillian | 


Hellman’s ruthless attackf{on predatory 
sreed given a flaming performance by 
Tallulah Bankhead. 

ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oe. 
by Robert E. Sherwood. A great figure 
embodying great ideals in a play worthy 
of its subject. First production of The 
Playwrights’ Company. 

HELLZAPOPPIN (Sepi. 26) Olsen and 
Johnson's rowdy revue with stooge ac- 
companiment. 

PINS AND NEEDLES 1940 (Nov. 27, 
1937) Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing 
revue directed by Robert H. Gordon, with 
music by Harold J. Rome. New sketches 
by Harold Rome and Joseph Schrank. 


rOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in sixth year. 


CLOSED 
*THREE SISTERS (Oct. 14—Oct. 21) 
*THE POSSESSED (Oct. 24—Nov. 4) 
SUMMER NIGHT (Nov. 2—Nov. 4) 
LOOKING FORWARD 


THUNDER ROCK, by Robert Ardrey. 
First production on Group theatre sched- 


ule. With Luther Adler, Frances Farmer, 
Morris Carnovsky. Staging: Elia Kazan. 
Scenery: Mordecai Gorelik. 


VERY WARM FOR MAY, musical by 
Oscar Hammerstein and Jerome Kern. 


Staging by Mr. Hammerstein; scenery 
and costumes by Vincente Minnelli. With 
Jack Whiting, Hiram Sherman. Pro- 


ducer: Max Gordon. 


OF DAY AND NIGHT, by Sidney Kings- 
ley, based on Millen Brand’s The Outward 
Room, Produced by Mr. Kingsley, with 
scenery by Harry Horner. With Margo. 


RING TWO, comedy by Gladys Hurlbut. 
Cast includes June Walker, Paul Mc- 
Grath, Betty Field, Tom Powers. Pro- 


ducer: George Abbott. 

MORNINGS AT SEVEN, comedy by Paul 
Osborn. Staged by Joshua Logan with 
scenery by Jo Mielziner. Russell Collins, 
Effie Shannon in the cast. Producer: 
Dwight Deere Wiman. 


(Continued on next page) 





Your 1939 Issues of 


THEATRE ARTS 
in 2 volumes, with index, $5.00 


Send us your copies before December 
20th. We will supply the December, 
1939 issue free. Missing 1939 numbers 
supplied at 35 cents each 
If you have other complete years they 
can also be bound at this time at $5.00 
per year. We will quote prices on 
missing numbers. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Steet New York, N. Y. 
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CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO “*,."" 


What the critics said about Mr. Chekhov's professional Company after his first production 
on Broadway, October 24, 1939: 


“Mc. Chekhov hes worked wonders with the 
compeny.” N.Y. Journal, John Anderson 

“Mr. Chekhov working from Moscow Art 
Theatre stendards taught his players « great dea! 
about acting and concentration in cheracter por 
treiture.” Daily News, Burns Mantle 


“They know how to work together as an excep- 


Registration now open. Apply for particulars to 


THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO, INC. 


Ridgefield, Connecticut 
Tel: Ridgefield 33 


—_— 


N. Y. Post, John Mason Brown. 
— N. Y. Times, 


tional ensemble.” 


“it has a genius of theatricalism.” 
Brooks Atkinson. 


“Mr. Chekhov .. . staged their pley with « 
remarkable suppleness . in fact the whole cast 
gave « well-ordered, knowing performance.” — 


Brooklyn Eagle, Arthur Pollock 


152 West 46 St., New York City 
Tel: BRyant 9-0546 











DANCE CENTER 
OF THE Y.M.H.A. 


offers: 


Twenty Courses in all the Techniques 
of the MODERN DANCE FOR ADULTS 
Also Classes in Theatre Technique 
Tuition is 50¢ per hour lesson 
Registration fee is $2.00 per yeer 
Students who register for thirty hours receive free 
subscription to eight dence recitals including 
Tac Dance Group — Carma Lita Maracci — Agnes 
DeMille — Pauline Koner — Esther Junger — Doris 
Humphrey, Charles Weidman and Group — Louis 
Horst in a Lecture-Demonstration on Dance Com- 
position, assisted by Members of the Martha Graham 
Group — Hanya Holm and Group 
Y.M.H.A., Lexington Ave. at 92nd Street, N. Y. C. 
Telephone: AT 9-2400 
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‘DO YOu WANT A CAREER 


| 


| He signed with Paramount 


| cannot win such meteoric success 


ON STAGE AND SCREEN? 


Delight 


A year ago, Preston Meservey played the lead in Idiot 
on our Main Stage. Critics cheered him. Talent scouts, who regu 
larly attend our shows, saw his work. Offers came from studios 
changed his name to Robert Pres 
ton. After several “B” pictures, he earned a featured role in Cecil 
DeMille’s Union Pacific. Now he is one of the three brothers in 
Beau Geste. Obviously every student in our Schoot of the Theatre 
but the fact is 4¢ of all 
ur graduates are profitably employed as actors, directors, play 
wrights, technicians or teachers of the drama. If you wish sincerely 
to prepare for such a career, write today for pictorial catalog, with 
60 photographs and full details 
Write General Manager for your copy 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 


Superrssemg Derector Gemeral Manager 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 





concentrated christmas course 
december 18-22, 26-30 


hanya holm dance company 
available for concerts 


write for booklet 
215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 
THEATRE 


RIC and SCHOOL 


ENTERPRISES 


Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Isiand, Mass. 
June, July, August 2%th year 


1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in United 





States 
b. Acting opportunities tor qualifying students 


2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
Theatre Workshop 
Voice, Dancing, 
Acting 
Weekly program including plays, scenes and 
radio feature. 
The Bandbos Theatre (Intimate Playhouse 
tor advanced people.) 
Radio (Voice adjustment, 
nouncing.) 
3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
Winter address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
286 Clark Road, Brookline, Mass. 


AlNiene 2% 


(45th year) 
Combination Courses: 


| 
‘STAGE — SCREEN 
| TELEVISION 


Elective 
DRAMA DANCE OPERA 


Stock Theatre, Screen and Radio appearances and 
exploitation. Faculty of 40, including Mr. and Mrs. 
Alviene, Addison Pitt, Jemes Kirkwood and 


Interpretation, Directing. 


Broadcasting, An 

















RADIO 


| | Frederick Keutman. 


Catalog — apply Secretary Montaire 
66 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 




















“Showgirls who let their figures go are out 
of luck,” says Mrs. Beatrice Coniff, canny 
Wardrobe Mistress of that delightful musi- 
cal, “Too Many Girls.” “And J tell them 
that foundations by Maiden Form are their 
best figure-insurance!”” 


By specialized -designing — creating 
different designs for different figure- 
types — Maiden Form provides the perfect 
answer to every figure-problem. No won- 
der these lovely foundations get top billing 
with the beauty-wise ladies of the theatre. 


Be guided by Mrs. Coniff’s expert advice— 
make foundations by Maiden Form your 
choice, too. In *“Once-Overs’’ (one-piece 
foundations) brassieres and girdles, you Il 
find designs created especially to make 
your type of figure lovelier. 


Below—*“Inter-Lude’- 
topped “Once-Over’’ No. 
273 with low back helps 
you to achieve a smaller 
waistline — $7.50 


AT ALL 
LEADING 


)>—™) 
mew 


Above—*'‘Intimo”’ brassiere 
(fora smart “dividing line’) 
shown here in bandeaux style 
with low evening back, $1.00 


Send for free Foundation 
Booklet TA: Maiden Form 
Brassiere Co., Inc.. N. Y. 


— RE 
BRA ® Souce-ovten, 
inet — 


” 


no 
sve ore fore 
ovvarc 


“There is a Maiden Form for Every Type of Figure!” 
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| See for Yourself, continued 


KEY LARGO, by Maxwell Anderson, first 
production of the Playwrights’ Company. 
With Paul Muni. Staging, Guthrie McClin- 
tic; scenery, Jo Mielziner. 

FARM OF THREE ECHOES, by Noel 
Langley. With Ethel Barrymore, Dean 
Jagger, McKay Morris. Producers: Payne- 
Jennings and Hopkins. 

SWINGIN’ THE DREAM, a ‘newer than 

swing’ version of Midsummer Night's 

Dream on which Benny Goodman is col- 

laborating with Mendelssohn’s _ score. 

White and Negro cast includes Maxine 

Sullivan, Mr. Goodman, Louis Armstrong. 

Producers: Charell and Rodney. 

DUBARRY WAS A LADY, musical by 

B. G. De Sylva and Herbert Fields. Songs 

by Cole Porter. Cast includes Bert Lahr, 

Ethel Merman. Dances, Robert Alton; 


De Sylva and Berman. 


STAGE a COSTUME 


abries 


for COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 


Every fabric need for SUM. 
MER THEATRES supplied by 
MAHARAM. Same service 
and quality rendered to lead- 
ing Broadway Productions. 


@ Reps 

@ Velours 

@ Damasks 

@ Complete 
Costumes 

* gle 

loth 

@ Metal 

Fabrics 


Free Samples sent to rec- 
ognized groups or schools 


Address Dept. “*T”’ 


130 West 46th St., N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 E. LAKE STREET 
Los Angeles — 819 Santee Street 








LIGHTING 
for the STAGE 


Lighting equipment for every 
stage need. All kinds of electrical 
effects. Specialists in lighting for 
schools, churches, little theatres 
and auditoriums. Special limited 
offer on baby spots and 1000 watt 
spots. Write for free illustrated 
price list today. 


CHARLES I. NEWTON 


253 West 14th Street NEW YORK 


a yl i bP yA 
CAPITOL 
Stage Lighting Co. 


COMPLETE 
STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 























Electrical effects of all descriptions 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
327 Ww. 45th St.. New York, N. we 


Da a a a 


WON DE RLITE 
Violet Lamps ft 
sockets, require mo 
tary equipment. 


‘THE Magic of Ultra Violet effects in - 
is now easy to obtain. Simply screw j 

sive WONDERLITE “‘U.V."' Lamps in footie 
or reflectors. Effective for long distances ~ 
brilliant effects on fluorescent back; 
costumes, etc. Write for details. 


50 Hour 200 Hou 
300 Watt $2.00 325 Watt 


WONDERLITE COMPANY 
West Orange, New Jersey 


PROOKS 
pogiume 


most of New York's 
plays, operas, exhibits, festi- 
vals, etc. With an entire 
8-story building, we are 
fully equipped for your 
wants. Cheat 100,000 cos- 
tumes in stock. Send for our 
estimate. 


BROO K § 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York,N.Y. 
VAnderbi!t 6—-5060 


r 300 He 
$3.00 500 Watt — 


scenery, Raoul Péne du Bois Producers | 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAG 
| MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
| ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
| MARCH 3, 1933 
Of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, published month 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1939 

STATE OF NEW YORK ’ 

8s 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK } 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. R. 
who, ving been duly sworn according to law, dem 
and says that she is the Editor of the THEATRE 
MONTHLY and that the following is, to the best af 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the o 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
shown in the above caption, required by the Actot 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 193 
— in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulatl 
wit: 





1. That the names and addresses of the p 
editor, managing editor, and business m 
Publisher, Theatre Arts Inc., 40 East 49th St., New 
City; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 40 East 49th St, 
York City; Managing Editor, Hermine Rich 
East 49th St., New York City; Business Manager, & 
Silverman, 40 East 49th St., New York City. 


2. That the owners are: Theatre Arts, Inc., 40 East 
| St., New York City; Stark Young, 40 East 49th St, 
| York City; Kenneth Macgowan, 40 East 49th St, 

York City; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 40 East 49th St., New 
City; Edgar A. Levy, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York@ 
Editorial Publications, Inc., 40 East 49th St., New 
City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
security holders owning or holding | per cent oF 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securitl 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
rity holders as they appear upon the books of the e0 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 

| appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the p 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is¢ 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
ing afflant’s full knowledge and belief as to the ¢ 
stances and conditions under which stockholders 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in acap 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this alias 
no reason to believe that any other person, 4 clat 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


EDITH J. R. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
September, 1939 

[SEAL] MARIAN T. KEENAN 

Kings Co. Clk’s. No. 429. Register’s No 1087 K 

New York Co. Clk’s. No. 135. Register’s No 1- 

Commission expires March 30, 1941 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 








